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THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA,  1752-1776 
The  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 

By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.  D. 

Mercer  University. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  JUNE  ISSUE] 

There  was  no  legislative  assembly  during  the  pro¬ 
prietary  period  until  the  very  end  of  that  era  when  in 
1751  the  first  provincial  assembly  met  and  was  composed 
of  sixteen  delegates.  This  assembly  remained  in  session 
about  three  weeks  but  accomplished  little.  The  first  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  composed  of  the  governor’s  Council  and 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  met  on  January  7, 1755, 
and  the  popular  branch  at  that  time  included  eighteen 
members.^ 

By  the  time  that  the  general  assembly  was  established 
in  Georgia  the  position  of  the  legislature  in  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  was  clearly  defined  and  firmly  established. 
The  lower  house  of  the  Assembly,  which  represented  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  had,  in  all  the  colonies,  at  some 
time,  found  itself  opposed  by  the  governor,  who  was  the 
highest  representative  of  royal  authority  in  the  colony. 
The  royal  instructions  to  the  governor  contained  very 
explicit  directions  regarding  the  lower  house  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  for  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  should 
not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  authority  as 
represented  by  the  governor  and  the  Council. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  to  what  extent  the  colo¬ 
nists  in  Georgia  participated  in  legislation  so  far  as  suf¬ 
frage  was  concerned.  The  qualification  of  a  voter  was 

1  McCain,  Georgia  at  a  Proprietary  Province,  196;  C.  B.  Gm.  Xm.  7. 
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that  he  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  should 
own  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  or  district  where  he 
resided  and  voted.*  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians 
were  of  course  disfranchised.  Catholics  were  not  grant¬ 
ed  the  franchise  until  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 
Membership  in  the  Assembly  was  also  based  on  a  prop¬ 
erty  qualification,  that  is  the  ownership  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  province.  The  property 
qualification  seems  to  have  been  enforced  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  colonial  period.  Those  disfranchised 
could  not  become  members  of  the  Assembly. 

A  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
to  the  King  in  Council,  in  1755,  showing  that  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  voters  and  also  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
as  provided  in  the  instructions  to  the  governor  “may  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  His  Majesty’s  service”  and 
urging  that  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  determined  by  the  Assembly. 
It  was  advocated  that  persons  in  towns  owning  town 
lots  equal  in  value  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land  should 
be  permitted  to  become  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
that  freeholders  of  town  lots  upon  which  taxes  were  paid 
should  become  voters.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  approved.® 

In  the  instructions  to  Governor  Ellis  in  1758  it  was 
specified  that  the  nineteen  members  of  the  Assembly 
should  come,  four  from  Savannah,  three  from  Ebenezer, 
two  from  Augusta,  two  from  Ogeechee,  and  one  each 
from  certain  other  sections.  It  was  stated  that  there 
should  be  two  sent  from  each  parish  or  each  county  as 
soon  as  the  colony  could  be  divided  into  counties.  It  was 
rather  later  before  counties  were  established,  the  par¬ 
ishes  therefore  continued  as  the  political  subdivision  of 
territory.  Ten  years  later  Governor  Wright,  in  a  letter 

2  C.  R.  Ga.  XVIII,  464. 
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(Dec.  26,  1768)  made  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  Assembly:  “By  the  thirteenth  instruction,  my  lord, 
the  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  nineteen  members  only. 
Whereas  when  I  came  to  the  province  I  found  an  Assem¬ 
bly  consisting  of  twenty-five  members  and  which  number 
has  continued  ever  since.  I  must  here  remark  that  I 
had  been  upward  of  a  year  in  the  province  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  instructions,  and  I  really  think  twenty-five  few 
enough.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  settlements  and 
numbers  of  people,  and  as  settlements  now  begin  to  be 
made  to  the  southward  of  the  Altamaha,  I  conceive  it 
will  soon  become  expedient  to  allow  a  member  for  each 
of  the  four  southern  parishes,  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  province  will  not  be  repre¬ 
sented.”  In  this  letter  he  referred  to  the  qualifications 
for  voting  as  follows :  “The  fifteenth  instruction  is  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  voters,  and  which  I 
conceive  wants  amendment,  for  when  the  province  was 
first  settled,  the  people  in  general  had  three  lots,  a  town 
lot,  a  garden  lot  of  five  acres  and  a  farm  lot  of  forty-five 
acres,  and  I  presume  when  the  instruction  was  framed 
this  allotment  of  the  Trustees  might  have  occasioned  the 
fixing  the  qualifications  of  voters  to  a  freehold  of  fifty 
acres  and  by  which  means  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
voters  are  the  most  inferior  sort  of  people  and  Dutchmen 
and  their  descendants  who  hold  those  lots  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  merchants  of  considerable  property  have  no 
votes  because  they  have  not  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land. 
Although  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  many  of 
them  have  town  lots  well  built  upon  and  more  property 
than  ten  or  twenty  of  the  fifty  acre  freeholders  together. 
So  that  while  this  regulation  continues,  the  Savannah 
election  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  mechanics, 
Dutchmen  and  lower  sort  of  people,  a  plain  instance  of 
the  bad  effect  of  which  appeared  at  the  last  general  elec¬ 
tion,  when  those  people  elected  four  of  the  most  violent 
Sons  of  Liberty,  none  of  which,  I  believe,  would  have 
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been  elected  but  for  the  reasons  above.  Wherefore  I 
apprehend  an  alteration  may  be  necessary.”^ 

This  remonstrance  was  effective  certainly  so  far  as 
the  number  of  the  members  was  concerned,  for  by  1772 
there  were  still  twenty-five  members  of  the  House,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  1760.  At  that  time  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  speaker  constituted  a  quorum,  while  issuing 
warrants  eight  members  and  the  Speaker  might  act.®  In 
the  upper  house,  which  was  composed  of  the  Councillors, 
four  members  and  the  President  constituted  a  quorum.® 
The  members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  took 
the  oath  before  the  governor  and  Council.  By  1764  four 
members  of  the  House  were  authorized  by  the  governor 
with  royal  approval  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  other 
members.’  The  governor  in  Council  instructed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  colony  to  issue  writs  to  the  provost  marshal 
to  empower  him  to  make  out  the  warrants  for  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.® 

The  duration  of  the  Assembly  was  a  matter  which 
caused  some  concern.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(January  28,  1759)  Governor  Ellis  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  it :  “The  members  of  the  Assembly 
are  very  solicitous  that  the  duration  of  their  services  in 
that  capacity  should  be  fixed.  They  lately  prepared  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  which  I  caused  to  be  suppressed  in 
the  Upper  House  after  the  former  (Lower  House)  had 
threatened  to  do  no  business  unless  I  would  pass  it,  but 
I  convinced  the  majority  of  them  separately  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  conduct  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
forcing  a  compliance  which  has  so  far  wrought  upon  them 
that  they  proceed  as  usual,  relying,  however,  that  I  will 
represent  to  your  lordships  the  great  hardship  it  is  upon 

4  B.  T.  Ga.  XXXI.  2S1. 

6  C.  R.  Ga.  XV,  320.  336,  141. 
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the  people  in  their  circumstances  to  be  obliged  to  serve 
the  public  at  a  great  expense  and  without  the  least  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  at  any  time  relieved  from  it.  Might  I  be 
permitted  to  give  my  sentiments  upon  this  matter  they 
would  be  that  the  duration  of  the  Assembly  might  with¬ 
out  any  considerable  inconvenience  be  limited  to  five  or 
seven  years,  and  I  conceive  if  something  of  this  sort  is 
not  soon  done,  the  discontent  of  the  people  hereupon  will 
probably  increase  and  be  productive  of  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  I  cannot  think  it  should  have  any 
power  to  nominate  returning  officers,  ascertain  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  electors  or  elect  or  fix  or  alter  the  distri¬ 
bution  or  number  of  representatives.”® 

In  replying  to  this  letter  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
favor  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  an  act  of  assembly  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  assemblies.  It  was  maintained 
that  should  this  be  done,  the  governor  would  thereby  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  dissolving  the  assembly  when¬ 
ever  he  should  consider  that  the  royal  service  demanded 
it.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  opposed  the  proposed  act 
to  empower  particular  places  or  districts  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Assembly  as  being  improper  and  un¬ 
necessary  since  the  governor  by  his  instructions  was 
authorized  to  issue  writs  to  such  places  as  are  properly 
qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  Assembly.^®  It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  that  the  governor  referred  to  service 
in  the  Assembly  as  a  “great  hardship”  upon  the  people 
who  were  “in  their  circumstances  obliged  to  serve  the 
public  at  a  great  expense  and  without  the  least  prospect 
of  being  at  any  time  relieved  from  it.”  In  this  statement 
and  also  the  suggestion  as  to  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
Assembly  to  five  or  seven  years,  he  was  no  doubt  express¬ 
ing  the  views  and  wishes  of  many  of  the  colonists. 

Governor  Ellis  referred  to  the  discontent  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  time  from  private  affairs  by  members  of 

9  B.  T.  Ga.  XXVIL 
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the  House.  He  had  with  the  aid  of  the  Council,  checked 
the  House  in  its  effort  to  pass  a  bill  to  remedy  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  House  in  its  disappointment  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  governor  the  opening  statement  of  which  was  “His 
Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Commons  House 
of  Assembly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  excellency 
the  insupportable  hardship  we  labor  under  from  the 
unlimited  duration  of  our  service  in  Assembly.”  ^^In  his 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  commenting  on  this,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ellis  stated :  “I  am  persuaded  that  the  people  here 
will  never  rest  until  they  can  obtain  some  indulgences  in 
these  matters.”  Although  he  had  considered  it  his  duty 
to  check  the  enactment  of  the  bill  referred  to  he  urged 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  endeavor  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  House. 

A  few  years  later  (February,  1764)  in  an  address  to 
Governor  Wright,  the  House  stated  “that  this  present 
Assembly  having  continued  for  three  years,  and  there 
being  no  provision  made  in  the  election  law  for  limiting 
its  duration,  we  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
earnestly  requesting  your  excellency  to  dissolve  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.”^*  The  statement  that  the  Assembly  had 
continued  for  three  years  did  not  of  course  mean  that  the 
legislature  was  in  session  for  that  period  of  time,  but  that 
the  same  members  met  each  year  when  the  governor 
called  for  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
usually  met  annually  in  October  and  continued  until 
March  and  in  a  few  instances  until  April,  May  or  June. 
On  one  occasion  in  1773,  the  Assembly  continued  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  It  was  customary  to  enable  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  spend  the  time  from  March  to  October  at  their 
homes  in  order  to  give  attention  to  their  crops.  The 
members  urged  that  there  should  be  frequent  local  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  new  members  of  the 

11  C.  R.  Ga.  XIII,  408. 
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House  and  thus  relieving  the  men  who  had  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  such  service.  The  members  served 
without  pecuniary  compensation  and  this  fact  in  addition 
to  the  duration  of  the  service  influenced  them  to  wish  to 
be  relieved. 

All  of  the  officers  and  committees  necessary  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  body  were  to  be  found  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly,  for  example,  the  speaker,  the  clerk,  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms,  the  doorkeeper,  the  chaplain,  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  the  various  committees.  The  speaker  occupied 
a  position  of  considerable  influence.  There  had  been  in 
certain  colonies  controversies  between  the  governor  and 
the  Assembly  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  speaker. 
By  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Assembly  in 
Georgia  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  speakership  were 
clearly  defined  and  unquestionably  recognized.  The 
speaker  was  elected  by  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 
The  governor  was  recognized  in  the  choice  of  the  speaker 
to  the  extent  of  approving  the  selection.  The  custom  was 
formally  to  request  the  governor  to  permit  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  to  choose  a  speaker,  and  then  the 
House  informed  the  governor  of  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  he  confirmed  the  action  of  that  body.  This  was 
a  mere  formality,  as  the  governor  was  not  expected  to 
object  to  the  one  chosen  by  the  House  to  serve  as 
speaker.^* 

The  most  conspicuous  exception  to  this  was  the  choice 
of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  as  speaker.  The  governor  re¬ 
fused  his  approval  and  the  House  thereupon  elected  Arch¬ 
ibald  Bulloch.  The  next  year  when  James  Habersham, 
president  of  the  Council,  was  acting  governor.  Noble 
Wimberly  Jones  was  three  times  in  succession  elected 
speaker.  In  a  communication  April  25,  1772,  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  Habersham  expressed  his  hearty  disapproval  as 
follows:  “I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  by  your  journals 

IS  C.  R.  Ga.  xm.  686;  XIV.  140;  XV,  8;  XVI,  611;  XVU,  111. 
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that  some  very  exceptionable  minutes  are  entered.  I 
particularly  mean  your  third  choice  of  Noble  Wimberly 
Jones,  as  your  speaker,  upon  whom  I  had,  agreeable  to 
his  Majesty’s  express  directions,  twice  put  a  negative, 
and  that  your  choice  of  your  present  speaker  was  only 
in  consequence  of  his  declining  the  chair.  If  this  minute 
is  to  stand  upon  your  journals,  I  have  no  choice  left  but 
to  proceed  to  our  immediate  dissolution.  I,  therefore, 
desire  you  will  come  to  a  present  and  speedy  determina¬ 
tion  to  recede  from  it.  If  you  do,  I  shall  with  the  most 
unfeigned  satisfaction,  proceed  to  business  which  you 
cannot  but  be  sensible  will  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  province.  I  shall  expect  your  immediate  answer 
to  this  message,  that  my  conduct  may  be  regulated  by  it, 
and  shall  for  that  purpose  remain  in  the  Council 
chamber.”^*  The  reply  of  the  House  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  third  choice  of  the  same  man  for  speaker  was 
not  meant  as  a  discourtesy  to  the  British  government,  or 
its  representative  in  the  colony  and  that  the  minute  re¬ 
lating  thereto  was  not  contrary  to  parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  acting  governor  thereupon  dissolved  the 
Assembly.^®  When  the  Assembly  convened  the  follow¬ 
ing  December,  1772,  the  House  again  elected  Noble  Wim¬ 
berly  Jones  to  the  speakership  but  he  declined  the  honor 
which  thus  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  friction  with 
the  governor.^® 

The  clerk  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  was  in 
a  position  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  should  he,  although  an  officer  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  feel  in  any  way  under  obligation  to 
the  governor.  There  was  an  effort  made  in  certain  col¬ 
onies  by  the  governor  to  control  the  clerk  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  and  to  some  extent  this  resulted 
in  the  appointment  by  the  governor  but  not  the  payment 

14  C.  R.  Ga.  XV.  SOB.  830. 
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of  his  salary,  as  this  was  done  by  the  House.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  by  the 
governor  did  not  prevent  that  officer  from  serving  the 
House  very  acceptably.  In  Georgia  the  clerk  of  the 
House  seems  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
either  in  regard  to  his  duties  or  his  compensation.”  He 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  allowed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  an  annual  salary  of  £20.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  attending  the  House,  recording  bills,  copying  the 
journal,  he  was  allowed  annually  £181.  Clerical  assist¬ 
ance  and  any  incidental  expense  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  were  paid  out  of  this  fund.  There 
were  also  several  fees  allowed  the  clerk.^* 

The  House  conducted  its  deliberations  according  to 
the  general  rules  which  are  usually  followed  in  a  legis¬ 
lative  body.  Among  the  many  rules  for  the  procedure 
of  the  House  was  the  provision  that  the  speaker  and  eight 
members  were  to  constitute  a  quorum.”  The  House  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  determining  when  a  member  should 
no  longer  retain  his  seat  as  shown  by  the  expulsion  of 
certain  members.*®  It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  House  received  no  compensation  for  their 
services.  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  were  to  be  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  their 
services  in  their  legislative  capacity  while  sitting  as  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Assembly.  The  clerk,  door-keeper, 
and  messenger  of  the  Upper  House  and  the  clerk,  door¬ 
keeper  and  messenger  of  the  lower  House  were  paid  in 
fees  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  fees  were,  however, 
not  very  large.  The  clerk  of  the  Upper  House  had  an 
income  of  £70  including  a  small  salary,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  lower  house  received  £180,  including  a  small  salary. 

17  C.  R.  Ga.  XV.  14. 

18  C.  R.  Ga.  XV.  14. 
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The  printing  of  the  laws  and  the  annual  compensation 
allowed  the  printer  were  paid  by  the  general  assembly. 
The  expenses  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly,  while  not  as  large  as  in  some  other  colonies, 
were  still  an  additional  burden  to  a  colony  which  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  appropriation  from  Parliament  for  the 
regular  needs  of  the  government. 

The  Commons  House  of  Assembly  did  not,  at  first, 
consider  that  the  Council  possessed  any  legislative  power, 
although  in  many  colonies  it  was  customary  for  the 
Council  to  sit  as  the  upper  House  of  the  Legislature. 
Later,  however,  the  Council  was  accepted  as  the  Upper 
House  and  with  the  power  to  inaugurate  measures  and 
to  insist  upon  amendments  to  all  bills  passed  in  the  lower 
House,  except  money  bills.  Money  bills  originated  in  the 
lower  House  and  could  not  be  amended  in  the  upper 
House.  The  Council  and  the  House  did  not  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  work  together  harmoniously,  especially  after  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1765.  The  influence  of  the  controversy 
over  this  measure  was  felt  in  Georgia  although  the  gov¬ 
ernor  succeeded  in  preventing  Georgia  from  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  protest  meeting  held  in  New  York.  From 
this  time  to  the  Revolution  the  governor  considered  the 
Council  more  nearly  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his  effort 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  than 
the  House.  In  a  letter  (April  6,  1767)  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  the  principal  secretary  of  State,  Governor 
Wright  referred  to  this  friction.  He  stated  that  the 
House  changed  bills,  especially  appropriation  bills,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and  the  governor 
and  said:  “I  presume  that  this  was  done  with  a  view 
either  to  awe  or  keep  the  King’s  officers  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  the  Assembly  or  to  decline  making  any 
provision  for  them,  as  was  attempted  in  1761.  The 
House  thinks  it  possesses  all  powers  and  rights  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  But  things  are  not  gone  too 
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far  yet,  in  this  province  to  be  reduced  to  proper  order 
and  kept  so,  as  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  make  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  my  power  to  prevent,  and  if  the  Council  are 
supported,  everything  will  and  must  return  and  go  in  its 
proper  channel,  but  otherwise  I  think  not.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  seeks  to  thwart  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  to 
destroy  or  weaken  the  weight  of  the  Council  as  an  upper 
House  and  to  endeavor  to  assume  to  themselves  improper 
powers.”*^ 

•  The  relation  of  the  House  to  the  Council  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  friction  were  referred  to  in  a  letter  (Aug¬ 
ust  1,  1767)  from  Governor  Ellis  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  House  from  encroaching  upon  the  Council,  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  which  is  as  follows:  “So  that  your  lordships 
will  find  that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  aimed  at,  the 
restoring  of  the  right  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  issu¬ 
ing  the  public  money,  to  the  governor  and  Council,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs.  For  as  things  stood  before, 
no  money  was  to  be  issued  but  by  a  special  order  from 
the  Lower  house  of  the  Assembly.  As  this  point  has  been 
carried  with  much  difficulty  I  hope  no  governor  hereafter 
will  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  relinquish  it.“^  In  a  let¬ 
ter  of  a  later  date  (September  21,  1767)  Governor 
Wright  stated  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  that  the  Council 
was  being  attacked  by  the  House:  “I  must  beg  your 
lordships’  pardon  for  referring  again  to  my  letter  of 
April  6,  for  be  assured,  much  depends  on  the  Council 
being  supported  against  the  attacks  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  several  instances  therein  mentioned,  and  if  their 
separate  solicitations  are  received  or  countenanced,  I  fear 
any  other  power  or  authority  in  this  province  will  have 
little  weight.  I  am  in  expectation  of  being  honored  with 
your  lordship’s  instructions  relative  to  these  matters.’’^’ 

31  A.  W.  L  CCXXX.  411. 
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The  dispute  between  the  Council  and  the  House  in 
regard  to  appointing  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  London, 
indicated  the  lack  of  harmony  between  them  in  regard 
to  certain  matters.  The  House  passed  an  ordinance 
appointing  an  agent  and  sent  it  with  an  appropriation 
for  his  salary  to  the  Council,  but  the  Council  refused  to 
pass  it.  The  House  thereupon  appointed  him  as  the  agent 
of  that  body  alone.  Governor  Wright,  in  commenting 
on  this  matter  in  a  letter  (May  23,  1768),  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  stated :  “The  disputes  between  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  which,  however,  trifling  it  may  appear, 
is  really  a  matter  of  consequence  to  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  as  I  can  plainly  see  if  I  cannot  reconcile  it  before 
we  meet,  it  will  occasion  a  breach  or  difference  that  will 
interrupt  public  business  for  the  new  elected  assembly 
are  most  of  them  violent  Sons  of  Liberty,  or  in  their 
meaning,  people  possessed  of  extraordinary  and  mistaken 
notions  of  American  liberty  and  power.  I  much  fear 
and  wish  they  may  not  rather  be  disposed  to  act  im¬ 
properly  under  the  specious  pretense  of  maintaining 
their  natural  rights.”  The  Ck)uncil  endeavored  to  com¬ 
promise  the  matter  and  agreed  with  the  House  to  have 
Benjamin  Franklin  appointed  as  the  agent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  House,  which  was  approved  by  Governor 
Wright.  The  House,  however,  insisted  that  in  future  it 
should  have  the  sole  right  to  appoint  the  agent.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  requested,  therefore,  instructions  from  the 
British  government  in  order  to  prevent  the  Council  from 
being  humiliated  by  the  House.*^ 

The  Council  was,  until  near  the  Revolution,  usually 
considered  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  governor 
while  the  House  was  more  nearly  identified  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  interests.  In  1771,  the  (Ik)uncil  approved  of  the 
plan  of  the  governor  to  refuse  to  permit  the  House  to 
continue  in  session  because  the  House  denied  to  the  gov- 
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ernor  the  right  of  passing  upon  the  selection  of  a  speak¬ 
er.  In  his  speech  to  the  House  the  governor  stated :  “I 
say  when  I  see  you  have  committed  such  an  insult  and 
attack  on  his  majesty’s  authority,  it  totally  puts  out  of 
my  power  to  enter  upon  business  with  you,  or  suffer  you 
to  sit  any  longer.  And  however  unwilling  you  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  to  delay  the  necessary  business  of  the  province, 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  all  discerning  and  unprejudiced  men 
will  clearly  see  that  the  obstruction  to  public  business 
proceeds  from  your  conduct  and  not  mine.  And  I  do  by 
and  with  the  unanimous  opinion  and  advice  of  his  maj¬ 
esty’s  honorable  Council  dissolve  this  assembly  and  the 
same  is  hereby  dissolved.”^  The  King  assured  Governor 
Wright  of  his  approval  of  the  dissolution  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  attitude  of  the  Council  on  this  occasion  was 
commended  by  the  King  and  the  governor  was  to  inform 
the  councillors  of  the  royal  approval  of  their  conduct.*® 

In  regard  to  legislation,  it  seems  that  the  Council  was 
undoubtedly  expected  to  perform  a  service  somewhat 
similar  to  that  rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
British  Parliament.  As  the  House  of  Lords  had  the 
power  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any  measure  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  so  the  Council  was  to  serve 
as  a  check  upon  the  more  popular  Commons  House  of 
Assembly.  It  was  true  that  since  legislation  and  espe¬ 
cially  appropriation  bills  originated  in  the  House,  both 
the  governor  and  the  Council  were  to  some  extent  de¬ 
pendent  upon  that  body.  The  annual  appropriations  by 
Parliament  for  the  colony  of  Georgia  did,  however,  en¬ 
able  the  governor  and  the  Council  to  meet  some  of  the 
expenses  without  the  co-operation  of  the  House.  The 
Councillors  were  either  natives  of  the  colony  or  those 
who  were  making  their  permanent  residence  there,  ^d 
held  land  and  other  possessions  there,  and  were  therefore 
much  interested  in  legislation  from  a  provincial  point  of 
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view,  and  eventually,  with  the  approach  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  did  seek  to  work  more  harmoniously  with  the  House. 
It  must  not  be  concluded  that  there  was  frequent  and 
almost  constant  friction  between  the  Council  and  the 
House  for  had  that  been  the  case  very  few  bills  would 
have  been  passed  by  both  Houses.  The  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  thus  indicating  joint 
action,  would  show  that  there  was  not  by  any  means 
continuous  friction. 

The  governor  was  explicitly  instructed  to  exercise  his 
power  of  general  supervision  over  the  legislature  and  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  regarding  the  colony.  The  governor  had 
the  power  of  calling,  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  In  the  case  of  vacancies  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  the  House  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  the  governor  desiring  him  to  give 
directions  for  issuing  writs  for  the  election  of  represent¬ 
atives  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  question.^’  Should  the  gov¬ 
ernor  consider  it  advisable  the  general  assembly  might 
be  prorogued  for  a  brief  time  or  perhaps  for  some 
months.  In  such  case  the  same  members,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  prorogation,  met  for  deliberation. 
Should  the  governor  on  account  of  the  questionable  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  House  or  because  the  general  assembly  had 
completed  the  more  important  work  for  which  it  had 
been  called,  decide  to  dissolve  the  legislature  he  might  do 
so.  In  such  case  there  could  not  be  another  meeting  of 
the  legislature  until  an  election  had  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  representatives. 

The  governor’s  signature  was  absolutely  essential  in 
rendering  effective  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  no  act 
could  be  again  passed  over  his  veto.  His  veto  was,  how¬ 
ever,  subject  to  review  by  the  home  government.  He  was 
restricted  in  his  power  of  assenting  to  certain  kinds  of 
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bills,  a  precaution  intended  in  particular  to  protect 
British  interests  against  objectionable  local  legislation. 
The  attempt  of  the  home  government  thus  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  claimed  by  the  Assembly  was  re¬ 
sented,  and  various  expedients  adopted  in  defiance  of 
royal  authority.  The  most  effective  was  the  attaching 
of  a  rider  to  a  bill  appropriating  money  or  supplies.  The 
governor,  in  addition  to  the  powers  mentioned  which  he 
exercised  over  the  legislature,  did  not  hesitate  on  some 
occasions  to  use  his  appointive  power  to  influence  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Councillors  and  members  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  looked  to  him  for  administrative 
offices,  and  he  could  use  this  power  to  secure  their  sup¬ 
port.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  control  to  some  extent  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  own  appointees.  A  member  of  the  lower 
house  might  support  a  measure  which  the  governor  de¬ 
sired  to  have  enacted  with  the  expectation  of  securing  an 
appointment  as  sheriff  the  following  year.  The  govern¬ 
or  might  dispose  of  an  objectionable  member  of  the 
House  by  appointing  him  sheriff.  While  the  members 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  received  no  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  services  and  did  consider  it  somewhat 
of  a  hardship,  there  seems  to  have  beeen  little  desire  on 
their  part  to  ignore  the  interests  of  their  constituents 
and  to  seek  their  own  advantages. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  the  governor  over 
the  legislature  still  in  the  actual  administration,  he  was 
compelled  to  call  upon  that  body  for  assistance  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  government.  The  general  assembly  met  an¬ 
nually  and  a  large  part  of  its  work  was  concerned  with 
financial  matters.  No  taxation  was  legal  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature.  Not  only  in  regard  to  taxes 
and  appropriations  but  also  in  executive  matters  the 
House  encroached  upon  the  powers  of  the  governor. 
After  using  the  control  of  the  purse  to  check  abuses  of 
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executive  functions,  the  House  next  deprived  the  govern¬ 
or  of  a  certain  degree  of  executive  power.  The  practice 
of  giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  left  the  governor  but  little  discre¬ 
tion  as  to  the  use  of  such  funds.  The  House  through  its 
very  existence  as  a  critical  body,  empowered  to  inspect 
certain  public  accounts,  and  as  a  court  of  claims  to  which 
claims  against  the  public  were  presented,  served  to  check 
the  power  of  the  governor.  The  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  unquestionably  occupied  a  position  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  and  its  efficiency  as  a  provincial  body  was  force¬ 
fully  demonstrated. 

The  speeches  of  Governor  Reynolds  to  the  Council  as 
the  Upper  House  of  the  legislature  and  to  the  Council 
and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  in  joint  session 
show  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  there 
was  no  indication  of  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  co-operate  with  the  governor.  The  Council 
as  the  Upper  House  in  response  to  the  speech  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  assured  him  of  the  support  of  that  body  and  among 
other  statements  was  this:  “We  will  very  cheerfully 
co-operate  in  framing  those  provincial  laws  that  your 
Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  recommend,  and  being 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  called  together  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  consult  about  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
moting  our  own  welfare,  we  shall  take  care  to  suffer 
nothing  to  disunite  us  or  draw  off  our  attention  from  the 
public  good,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  your  Excellency 
will  be  ready  to  concur  with  us  in  everything  that  can  be 
conducive  to  our  true  and  lasting  interest.”** 

The  response  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
was  equally  cordial  and  indicative  of  co-operation :  “We 
thank  you  Sir,  in  particular  for  the  kind  assurances  you 
have  been  pleased  to  give  us  of  your  hearty  inclination  to 
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promote  the  good  of  the  colony  and  to  join  with  us  in 
everything  we  propose  for  that  end.  We  on  our  parts, 
assure  your  Excellency  that  it  shall  be  our  constant  aim 
and  study  to  propose  nothing  but  what  we  shall  judge 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  sovereign 
and  the  good  of  our  constituents,  being  well  convinced 
that  the  true  interest  of  His  Majesty  and  his  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  is  so  closely  connected  that  whatever  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  honor  of  the  one  is  likewise  for  the  advantage 
of  the  other.  Having  all  of  us,  this  in  view,  we  doubt  not 
but  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  all  our  proceedings  and  we 
shall  in  the  first  place  take  under  our  consideration  such 
affairs  as  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  that  require  our  immediate  attention.  We  will  like¬ 
wise  consider  of  the  methods  for  raising  money  towards 
defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  government  but 
our  present  situation  and  circumstances  are  such  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  that  purpose. 
We  hope  the  whole  tenor  of  our  actions  will  tend  to  con¬ 
vince  your  excellency  that  we  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  consult  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  sovereign,  amd  truly  to  promote  the  interest  of 
this  colony,  in  doing  of  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we 
shall  in  some  measure  lessen  to  you  the  weight  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  procure  you  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  having 
contributed  so  largely  towards  rendering  us  a  happy  and 
flourishing  people  which  we  believe  to  be  your  sincerest 
wish.”*® 

To  such  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  the 
governor  replied  as  follows:  “It  gives  me  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  you  are  so  truly  sensible  of  his  majesty’s 
paternal  care  of  this  colony.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  marks  of  your  esteem  in  this  address  and  shall  be 
glad  of  every  opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  and  I  prom- 
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ise  myself  from  your  application  to  business  they  will  be 
crowned  with  success.”®®  The  relations  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  with  the  first  royal  governor,  Reynolds,  were  thus 
very  friendly  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  In 
regard  to  certain  very  important  matters,  such  as  the 
basis  upon  which  land  was  granted,  the  determining  of 
the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  the  fees  of  public 
officers  and  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  voters 
and  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  maintained  a  dignified 
and  respectful  attitude  toward  the  governor.®^ 

In  the  following  year  Governor  Reynolds,  according 
to  his  .speech  to  the  House  considered  that  that  body  was 
in  a  most  effective  way  co-operating  with  him,  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  which  speech  is  as  follows:  “It  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  meet  you  here  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  from 
your  conduct  last  session  that  your  proceedings  now  will 
be  such  as  may  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  friends  of  this 
colony  and  defeat  the  restless  ill-will  of  all  its  enemies. 
What  I  have  principally  to  recommend  to  you  is  the 
making  a  provision  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  that  you  do  it 
in  so  effectual  a  manner  and  with  such  a  penalty  on  the 
assessors  for  the  non-performance  of  their  duty,  that 
your  good  intentions  may  not  be  for  the  future  as  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  last  year,  disappointed.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  very  being  of  society  that  this  in  my  opinion  ought 
to  engage  your  first  attention  and  regard  and  when  this 
is  done,  I  have  nothing  to  ask  for  myself,  but  shall  be 
ready  to  assent  to  everything  you  can  offer  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  country,  for  my  sole  view  is  to  contribute 
my  endeavors  to  make  you  a  flourishing  and  happy 
colony.”*® 
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The  address  of  the  House  in  reply  to  this  speech  was 
very  cordial:  “It  gives  us  great  pleasure  that  our  con¬ 
duct  last  session  has  met  with  your  Excellency’s  appro¬ 
bation  and  as  we  are  now  come  together  again  with  the 
same  sincere  intentions  of  serving  our  country  as  ani¬ 
mated  our  endeavors  in  our  late  proceedings,  so  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves  that  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  same 
principles  in  all  our  future  conduct,  we  shall  be  so  happy 
as  still  to  merit  the  applause  of  your  Excellency  and  of 
all  the  sincere  friends  of  this  colony,  and  effectually 
frustrate  the  wicked  machination  of  all  its  enemies.  We 
thank  you.  Sir,  for  the  assurance  you  are  pleased  to  give 
us  of  your  readiness  to  assent  to  whatever  we  shall  pro¬ 
pose  for  the  public  good.  We  on  our  part  shall  be  careful 
to  offer  nothing  to  your  excellency  but  what  shall  appear 
to  us  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  that  end.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  is  now  so  far  advanced  we  shall  by  close  application 
to  business  and  we  hope  by  unanimity  in  all  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  make  the  greatest  dispatch  that  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  which  will  necessarily  come  before  us  will 
admit  of.  And  we  assure  your  Excellency  that  it  is  our 
sincere  intention  heartily  to  co-operate  with  you  in  what 
we  doubt  not  is  your  sole  view,  the  rendering  this  a 
happy  and  flourishing  colony.’’®* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Governor  Reynolds  was 
recalled  by  the  British  government  on  account  of  the 
complaints  against  his  dictatorial  policy,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration  there 
would  be  some  degree  of  friction  between  him  and  the 
Assembly.  In  a  message  to  the  speaker  of  the  House 
(February  12, 1756)  he  stated:  “I  desire  you  will  inform 
the  House  that  it  appears  to  me  from  the  Journal  that 
they  have  neglected  to  admit  the  members  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  House  against  whom  there  is  no 
objection  or  complaint  from  the  district  for  which  they 
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were  returned,  nor  any  petition  from  any  other  candi¬ 
date,  which  is  very  unjustiable  preceding,  not  only  as 
it  is  irregular  in  point  of  form  and  an  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  but  as  it  is  a  contempt  of  the 
authority  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  invest  me 
with,  to  take  care  that  the  Assembly  consist  of  nineteen 
members  and  that  this  number  be  not  enlarged  or  di¬ 
minished.”®^ 

The  attitude  of  the  House  was  clearly  and  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  address  to  the  governor,  a  quotation  from 
which  will  suffice:  “We  should  be  sorry  that  any  part 
of  our  conduct  was  such  as  might  give  the  smallest 
grounds  of  suspicion  that  we  intended  either  to  abridge 
the  liberties  of  our  representatives  or  offer  the  least  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  authority  his  gracious  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  invest  you  with,  both  of  which  it  has  been 
our  constant  endeavor  to  support  as  is  well  known  to 
your  excellency  from  our  behaviour  last  session  which 
then  met  with  your  approbation.  And  as  we  are  humbly 
of  opinion  that  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  rights  of 
election  is  not  only  the  first  step  in  point  of  form,  but 
also  the  surest  method  of  securing  to  the  subject  the 
essential  privilege  of  being  fairly  represented  which  it 
is  our  proper  business  to  take  care  of.  We  are  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  our  proceedings  in  this  affair 
has  the  least  tendency  either  to  augment  or  diminish  the 
number  of  representatives  directed  by  his  Majesty  to 
serve  in  Assembly.  We  had  flattered  ourselves  from 
your  Excellency’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
that  our  former  conduct  was  approved  of,  but  we  are 
much  concerned  to  find  that  our  endeavors  to  procure  for 
our  constituents  such  privileges  as  other  colonies  enjoy 
has  met  with  the  minister’s  disapprobation  especially  as 
your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  promise  to  back  our  re¬ 
monstrances  on  these  heads  both  with  your  public  and 
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private  interest.  We  are  not  conscious  of  having  asked 
anything  unconstitutional  nor  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  our  mother  country  in  such  cases,  whose  example  we 
would  gladly  copy  in  every  respect.  We  will  proceed 
without  delay  in  the  matters  recommended  to  us  by  your 
Excellency  and  comply  with  your  requests  so  far  as  we 
can  with  justice  to  our  constituents.”*® 

That  the  friction  between  Governor  Reynolds  and  the 
Assembly  did  not  develop  into  an  open  breach  was  shown 
by  the  various  acts  of  assembly  which  were  signed  by 
him,  the  approval  of  the  selection  of  the  speaker  and  the 
address  of  the  House  urging  that  the  colony  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defense  against  the  French  and  Indians.** 

The  complaints  against  Governor  Reynolds  necessi¬ 
tating  his  recall  did,  however,  have  some  effect  upon  the 
House  in  its  attitude  toward  him. 

Governor  Ellis  was  very  cordially  received  by  the 
Council  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  and  from 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  worked  very  har¬ 
moniously  with  them.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  assured  him  of  its  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate:  “We  most  sincerely  wish  that  our  abilities 
were  equal  to  our  disposition  to  strengthen  your  honor’s 
hands  upon  every  occasion  that  may  conduce  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  felicity  of  this  colony,  and  upon  every  such 
occasion  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you.  Sir,  we  shall  not  be 
backward  in  granting  as  far  as  our  circumstances  will 
possibly  admit  such  aids  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
recommend  to  us.”*’ 

In  his  speech  at  the  end  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  Governor  Ellis  commented  upon  the  prompt 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  legislature  had  per¬ 
formed  its  duty :  “It  is  with  singular  pleasure  I  observe 
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that  the  temper  and  moderation  which  I  recommended 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  have  been  so  well  pre¬ 
served  through  the  general  course  of  your  proceedings. 
And  that  from  the  best  motives  you  have  avoided  all 
unnecessary  occasions  of  heats  and  animosities,  and  made 
the  true  interest  of  this  colony,  the  principal  object  of 
your  care  and  consideration.  It  would  be  an  unpardon¬ 
able  neglect  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  the  uncommon 
unanimity  and  attention  you  have  shown  to  everything 
that  appeared  worthy  of  your  regard  at  this  juncture.” 
That  this  was  not  simply  a  speech,  but  an  expression  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  governor  for  the  substantial  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  Assembly  was  clearly  emphasized  in 
his  statement  to  the  House:  “The  supplies  you  have 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  dispatch  granted  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year,  and  the  extraordinary  confi¬ 
dence  you  repose  in  me,  have  a  just  title  to  my  very  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  could  anything  increase  my  zeal  for  your 
particular  happiness  and  the  public  welfare,  it  would  be 
this  generous  conduct.  Nor  can  there  be  stronger  in¬ 
stances  of  your  good  will  and  of  your  judgment  than 
what  you  have  shown  in  the  measures  you  have  taken 
for  discharging  the  heavy  debt  this  province  was  burd¬ 
ened  with,  restoring  its  lost  credit  and  putting  it  in  a 
better  state  of  defense.”®* 

A  few  months  later,  the  House  in  an  address  to  the 
governor  indicated  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
them:  “That  our  past  conduct  has  met  with  your  hon¬ 
or’s  approbation  gives  us  the  highest  pleasure  and  is  a 
strong  motive  for  our  exerting  ourselves  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  our  future  proceedings  may  be  entitled  to  the 
same.  The  occasion  your  honor  now  affords  us  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  vested  in  us  by  our  excellent  constitution 
shall  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  be  employed  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  true  interest  of  our  fellow  subjects  and  our 
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country  by  showing  a  proper  attention  to  their  security 
and  defence.  You  may  depend,  sir,  that  we  will  care¬ 
fully  avoid  every  altercation  and  dispute  that  may  en¬ 
danger  our  present  happiness,  union,  and  tranquility. 
Thoroughly  sensible  of  the  uncommon  advantages  we  en¬ 
joy  from  your  honor’s  mild,  active,  and  judicious  admin¬ 
istration,  we  beseech  the  Almighty  that  your  continuance 
may  be  long  amongst  us,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves,  our 
posterity  and  our  country.”** 

Near  the  end  of  his  administration  the  House  again 
assured  Governor  Ellis  of  the  appreciation  of  his  ser¬ 
vices:  “As  an  approbation  of  your  mild  and  moderate 
administration  of  government  we  have  only  to  assure 
you.  Sir,  upon  this  occasion  that  we  greatly  rejoice  at 
an  event  that  affords  us  a  prospect  of  your  excellency's 
continuing  long  to  preside  over  us.  Acting  upon  those 
upright  principles  and  exerting  those  acknowledged  abil¬ 
ities  to  which  we  unquestionably  owe  our  present  quiet 
happiness  and  prosperity.”^* 

A  few  days  before  Governor  Ellis  left  the  colony  to 
return  to  England  on  account  of  his  health,  the  House  in 
an  address  expressed  itself  very  fully  and  frankly,  a  brief 
quotation  from  which  address  is  here  given;  “By  your 
great  abilities,  unwearied  assiduity  and  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  true  and  lasting  interests  of  this  province 
have  our  unhappy  divisions  been  healed,  public  tranquil¬ 
ity  restored  and  that  harmony  and  unanimity  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  legislature  maintained  on 
which  the  authority,  peace  and  prosperity  of  government 
so  necessarily  depend.  And  the  prudence  of  your  excel¬ 
lency  during  the  course  and  in  every  branch  of  your 
administration  has  been  such  as  loudly  calls  for  the 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  a  people  to  whose 
well-being  and  happiness  you  have  so  greatly  contrib- 
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uted.  No  other  proof  need  be  required  than  the  amazing 
difference  of  the  present  state  of  this  province  from  that 
in  which  you  found  it,  the  most  certain  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  just  and  wise  steps  you  have  so  steadily 
pursued.”*^ 

The  sincerity  of  both  the  governor  and  the  House 
should  not  be  questioned  in  regard  to  the  speeches  and 
addresses  from  which  the  foregoing  quotations  were 
taken.  The  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  selection  of 
the  speaker  by  the  House,  also  the  signing  of  the  large 
number  of  laws  by  the  governor  and  the  willingness  of 
the  House  to  make  appropriations  and  to  cheerfully  co¬ 
operate  with  the  governor  in  order  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  colony  and  as  far  as  practicable  the  policy  of 
the  British  government  all  indicated  the  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature.^* 

Governor  Wright,  the  third  and  last  royal  governor 
of  the  colony,  began  his  administration  under  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  the  efficiency  and  tact  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  enabled  him  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.  The  House  in  an  address  to  Governor  Wright 
assured  him  of  co-operation :  “We  are  with  your  honor 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  great  merit  and  abilities  of 
our  late  governor  whose  services  we  shall  ever  remember 
with  gratitude.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
his  majesty  our  most  sincere  acknowledgements  for  this 
further  proof  of  his  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
this  province  by  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  to  pre¬ 
side  over  us  whose  integrity  and  uprightness  joined  with 
solid  sense  and  sound  judgment  made  him  long  esteemed 
in  our  neighboring  province.  Such  inestimable  qualities 
and  abilities  certain  we  are  cannot  but  tend  to  make  us 
a  happy  and  flourishing  people.”  The  House  agreed  to 
aid  him  in  protecting  the  colony  against  the  Indians,  in 
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repairing  the  light  house  at  Tybee,  the  issuing  of  paper 
currency  and  other  matters  of  importance  at  that  time.^* 

The  speech  of  the  governor  a  little  later  was  likewise 
cordial  and  indicated  the  success  attending  his  efforts  in 
several  important  matters.  The  address  of  the  House 
in  reply  referred  to  the  relief  from  immediate  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  the  promotion  of  measures  for  defense, 
taxation  and  the  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  governor 
in  dealing  with  the  several  problems  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  A  quotation  from  this  address  is  given:  “The 
happy  and  tranquil  state  we  now  enjoy  free  from  those 
calamities  naturally  resulting  from  an  Indian  War  gives 
us  a  favorable  opportunity  which  we  will  cheerfully  em¬ 
brace  of  turning  our  thoughts  towards  such  objects  as 
may  best  promote  his  majesty’s  service  and  the  true  and 
lasting  interest  of  this  province.  We  shall  take  under 
consideration  the  produce  of  the  last  year’s  tax  and  the 
estimate  of  the  necessary  service  of  the  current  year, 
for  which  we  shall  make  the  best  provision  in  our  power, 
and  so  as  it  may  be  most  equal  and  least  burdensome  to 
our  constituents.  No  endeavors  in  our  power  shall  be 
wanting  for  preserving  that  harmony  and  unanimity 
between  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature  which  is 
so  necessary  for  conducting  business  with  dispatch  and 
bringing  it  to  such  happy  issue  as  may  prove  most  agree¬ 
able  to  your  honor  and  the  interest  of  this  province.’’** 

The  House  in  an  address  to  Governor  Wright  after 
he  had  served  the  colony  two  years  indicated  the  popular 
approval  of  his  administration:  “We  do  assure  your 
Excellency  that  the  joy  of  the  people  we  represent  is  on 
this  occasion  as  general  as  their  knowledge  of  the  event 
and  we  are  confident  that  we  utter  the  real  sentiments 
of  their  hearts  when  we  declare  our  entire  satisfaction 
in  your  excellency’s  past  administration  and  it  is  our 
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steadfast  resolution  to  support  your  excellency’s  meas¬ 
ures,  being  well  convinced  they  will  be  always  founded 
in  truth  and  justice  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
true  interest  of  this  province.  Thus  relying  on  your 
approved  abilities  and  unsullied  integrity,  we  assure  our¬ 
selves  of  enjoying  under  your  future  administration,  the 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  every  privilege  that  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  our  mother  coun¬ 
try  or  subversive  of  liberty  and  of  every  encouragement 
and  assistance  that  can  tend  to  render  us  a  flourishing 
and  happy  people.”^® 

In  an  address  in  1764,  the  attitude  of  the  House  was 
again  clearly  expressed  as  follows:  “We  cannot  let  slip 
this  opportunity  of  testifying  the  grateful  sense  we  have 
of  your  Excellency’s  ready  and  cheerful  concurrence 
with  us  in  every  measure  proposed  by  us  for  promoting 
the  true  interests  of  this  province,  and  we  hope  that  the 
remarkable  unanimity  which  has  subsisted  betwixt  all 
the  branches  of  the  legislature  and  our  having  co-oper¬ 
ated  heartily  with  your  excellency  in  every  matter  you 
have  been  pleased  to  recommnd  to  us,  will  be  an  incon- 
testible  proof  of  the  opinion  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  of  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of 
your  administration,  and  it  gives  them  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  find  their  judgment  on  this  important  point 
confirmed  and  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people.”^* 

The  House  showed  a  willingness  to  work  very  har¬ 
moniously  with  Governor  Wright  even  when  there  were 
matters  involved  on  which  they  did  not  altogether 
agree.*’  There  were  throughout  his  administration  many 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  examples  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  House  with  reference  to  expenses,  trade, 
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Indian  affairs,  militia,  negroes,  post-offices,  forts  and  en¬ 
couraging  settlers  to  come  to  the  colony.^* 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  definite  assurance  given 
in  1764  to  the  House  by  Governor  Wright  in  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  his  power:  “Although  the  duration  of 
assemblies  is  not  fixed  to  any  particular  period  in  this 
province,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  governor  will 
ever  exercise  any  part  of  his  power  injuriously  to  the 
people,  and  hope  whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  preside 
here,  I  never  shall.  The  remarkable  unanimity  which 
has  hitherto  subsisted  amongst  us,  must  afford  great 
satisfaction.  I  thank  you  for  your  cheerful  concurrence 
and  support  in  every  matter  I  have  at  any  time  thought 
necessary  to  recommend  to  you,  and  think  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  generous  sense  you  express 
of  a  general  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  agreeable  to  your  request,  I  shall  dis¬ 
solve  the  present  assembly  and  order  writs  to  be  issued 
for  the  choice  of  another  before  the  usual  time  of  going 
on  business  in  the  fall.”^® 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  (March,  1766)  Governor 
Wright  declared  his  sincerity  in  his  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  legislature:  “I  think  from  your  knowledge 
of  my  conduct  and  the  views  I  have  had  for  upwards  of 
five  years  that  I  have  been  governor  here,  you  will  not 
consider  what  I  now  say  as  mere  words  or  matter  of 
form  or  course  proceeding  from  an  officer  of  the  crqjvn 
for  although  I  will  at  every  hazard  discharge  my  duty 
to  the  crown  and  the  trust  reposed  in  me  as  I  conceive 
a  faithful  servant  and  honest  man  ought  to  do,  yet  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  am  at  this  time  more  particularly  actuated  to 
say  what  I  have  by  a  true  zeal  and  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  this  province  and  its  inhabitants  who 
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I  am  most  anxious  to  save  from  every  kind  of  inconven¬ 
ience  and  distress.”®® 

In  1767  (March)  Gov.  Wright  did  not  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  House  in  regard  to  dissolution.  This 
did  not  however,  result  in  friciton  for  the  House  contin¬ 
ued  to  co-operate  with  the  governor,  as  indicated  in  his 
message:  “As  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  gratify  the  assembly  in  any  application 
they  may  make,  I  am  sorry  to  receive  one  in  which  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  do  it  because  I  cannot  see  any  rea¬ 
sonable  or  sufficient  cause  for  your  desiring  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  so  soon.  You  have  not  yet  been  kept  above  two 
years  and  four  months.  The  last  assembly  made  no  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  dissolution  till  they  had  sat  and  done  the 
business  of  four  sessions.  This  House  has  only  done 
that  of  three  and  may  finish  a  fourth  session  by  the  time 
it  has  continued  three  years  and  one  month.  And  if  you 
have  found  any  inconvenience  from  the  length  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame,  as  it  is  very 
clear  to  me  that  were  the  business  properly  dispatched 
no  session  need  continue  above  six  or  seven  weeks  at  the 
most,  which  can  be  no  great  burden  or  inconvenience  to 
any  member.  And  therefore,  I  cannot  think  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  present  assembly  yet.”®^ 

By  1768  there  were  indications  of  a  certain  degree  of 
friction  between  the  House  and  the  governor.  The  House 
had  hesitated  to  appropriate  the  sum  requested  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  royal  troops  temporarily  in  the  colony,  but 
did  finally  comply.  The  governor  had  reported  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  British  government.  In  an  address  to  the 
governor  (January  29,  1768)  the  House  among  other 
things  stated:  “Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  say  that 
you  had  wrote  a  letter  in  consequence  of  our  message  in 
answer  to  your  requisition  of  January  20,  last,  which 
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you  delayed  sending  in  expectation  of  a  change  in  our 
conduct,  but  that  you  would  then  ‘we  may  be  assured’, 
do  it  and  represent  matters  properly  since  our  behaviour 
would  bear  no  other  construction  than  disobedience  and 
want  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  that  it  lately  tended  to 
make  ciphers  of  the  Council  whom  you  would  certainly 
protect  in  all  their  privileges.  That  we  had  planners  and 
advisers  whose  counsel  we  would  have  occasion  to  wish 
we  had  not  followed.  That  you  would  oppose  our  mock 
agent  at  every  Board,  and  not  one  farthing  of  the  salary 
provided  for  him  in  the  tax  bill  then  passed  should  be 
paid.  While  we  lament  the  real  cause  of  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  sending  any  letter  expressed  in  terms  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage  we  are  equally  surprised  that  it  was  done  at 
a  time  when  our  conduct  gave  us  no  reason  to  entertain 
the  least  suspicion  of  our  having  merited  it  because  on 
that  very  day  we  made,  as  far  as  lay  with  us,  of  our  own 
accord  and  without  any  second  requisition  the  ample  pro¬ 
vision  already  mentioned,  for  proof  of  which  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  some  extracts  from  our 
journal. 

“We  are  not  conscious  of  ever  having  made  the  least 
attempt  upon  any  privilege  of  the  Council  therefore  your 
Excellency’s  protecting  them  will  always  give  us  great 
pleasure,  but  there  are  certain  privileges  which  this 
House  have  an  indubitable  right  to  that  we  shall  endeav¬ 
or  to  maintain  unviolated,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
truth  and  sincerity  we  assure  your  Excellency  that  we 
have  no  planners  or  advisers  out  of  this  House,  that  we 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  reason  only,  which  points  out 
in  the  strongest  light,  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  most 
sacred  majesty  and  due  obedience  to  his  government. 
These  principles  teach  us  also  to  revere  our  happy  con¬ 
stitution.  And  while  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude 
and  love  for  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  we  cannot  too 
warmly  express  our  concern  that  any  invidious  cause 
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should  estrange  your  Excellency  from  us  or  occasion  our 
being  undeservedly  censured.”®* 

The  governor  in  a  full  detailed  message  undertook  to 
explain  his  position  to  the  House.®*  This  occurrence  did 
not,  however,  influence  the  House  to  refuse  to  co-operate 
altogether  with  the  governor  as  shown  by  the  Journal 
of  the  House.®* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  influence  of  the 
colonial  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  felt  to  some 
extent  in  Georgia,  although  Georgia  did  not  participate 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765  in  New  York  City. 
The  Townshend  Acts  1767,  were  also  resisted.  For  the 
next  few  years  there  was  indication  of  unrest  in  Georgia 
which  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  activity  of  propa¬ 
gandists  in  South  Carolina,  in  Virginia,  and  even  in 
Massachusetts,  who  wrote  to  individuals  and  especially 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House.  In  December,  1768,  the 
governor  censured  the  House  and  dissolved  it,  and  in  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  occurs  the  following:  “From 
the  disposition  that  appeared  amongst  you  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  session  I  was  very  hopeful  and  flattered  my¬ 
self  that  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find  it  now  other¬ 
wise,  and  that  you  have  disregarded  the  principal  matter 
I  had  in  charge  from  the  King,  and  thereby  missed  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  cherishing  the  confidence  his  maj¬ 
esty  has  in  your  affections,  but  by  your  reviving  and 
showing  confidence  and  support  to  the  Boston  letter  in 
the  manner  you  have  done,  you  have  laid  me  under  the 
necessity  of  dissolving  you.”  The  governor  then  referred 
to  the  duty  of  the  colonists  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  to  support  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  matters.  He  insisted  that  the  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  taxes  was  a  “distinction 
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without  a  difference.”  Continuing  his  speech  he  further 
stated:  “I  also  declared  at  the  same  time  that  if  Amer¬ 
ica  could  be  or  was  to  become  independent  of  the  Mother 
Country,  from  that  day  you  might  date  the  foundation 
of  your  ruin  and  misery.  These  were  the  sentiments  I 
declared  near  three  years  ago  and  which  I  still  retain, 
and  most  ardently  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  you  to  be  so  far  of  my  opinion  as  to  have  paid 
due  regard  to  his  majesty’s  expectations  from  you  and 
to  have  a  more  prudent  conduct  in  that  particular  until 
the  matters  in  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  and  which  are  now  at  the  crisis,  had  been  clear¬ 
ly  and  effectually  settled  and  determined.  But  as  things 
are  circumstanced  there  is  only  one  act  further  remain¬ 
ing  for  me  to  do  at  present,  which  is  by  virtue  of  his 
majesty’s  authority  and  in  his  name  to  dissolve  this  as¬ 
sembly  and  I  do  hereby  accordingly  dissolve  the  same.”“ 
When  the  House  met  again  about  a  year  later  there 
was  not,  on  account  of  the  recent  dissolution,  any  decided 
unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  the  governor  in  all 
matters  of  importance  to  the  colony.®*  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed  that  the  governor  had  assured  the  House 
that  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  would  be  re¬ 
pealed  to  which  the  House  replied;  “We  receive  with  a 
satisfaction  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
notification  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  assure  us,  you 
are  authorized  to  declare  that  some  of  the  many  taxes 
lately  imposed  by  Parliament  are  intended  to  be  taken 
off  and  that  no  others  of  the  like  nature  will  be  added, 
but  deeply  concerned  to  observe  that  any  unconstitu¬ 
tional  acts  should  remain,  at  the  same  time  are  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  recent  instances  of  encouragement  afford¬ 
ed  the  produce  of  America,  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  certain  we  are.  Sir,  that  none  but  enemies  of  the 

mother  country  have  attempted  to  disturb  the  happiness 
_  ^ 
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of  his  majesty’s  American  subjects.  It  affords  us  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  that  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  are 
likely  to  meet  with  attention  and  redress  from  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  British  legislature  and  are  bold  to  assert  that 
our  most  gracious  sovereign  has  not  any  subjects  more 
grateful,  or  more  firmly  attached  to  his  royal  person 
and  family  than  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia.”®’ 

The  sincerity  of  the  House  was  confirmed  by  their 
co-operation,  to  which  the  governor  referred:  “Your 
concurrence  in  opinion  that  the  bills  recommended  by  me 
are  measures  really  necessary  for  the  public  good  is  very 
agreeable  to  me;  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  to  his  majesty’s  royal  person  and  family  is  not 
in  the  least  doubted.”®*  It  was,  however,  about  this  time 
that  the  House  had  sent  an  address  to  the  King,  but  not 
through  the  governor  regarding  which  the  governor 
made  the  following  statement:  “I  am  to  acquaint  you 
that  the  address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  his  majesty 
on  the  subject  of  the  revenue  laws,  was  by  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  presented  to  the  King,  and  although  his 
majesty  considered  the  transmission  of  that  address, 
through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  governor,  as 
irregular  and  disrespectful,  yet  his  majesty  has  not 
weighed  the  contents  of  it  with  the  less  attention,  but 
finding  that  it  does  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of 
it  deny  and  draw  into  question  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatever,  his  majesty  has  signified  to  me  that  he  does 
on  this  account  disapprove  of  the  said  address,  being 
firmly  resolved  to  support  the  constitution  as  by  law 
established,  and  not  to  countenance  any  claims  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  true  principles.”®* 

Governor  Wright,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
about  this  time  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
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House  to  issue  writs  for  electing  four  new  members  to 
represent  in  the  House  the  four  new  parishes.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  this  request  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  in¬ 
structions.*®  There  were  thus  indications  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  the  popular  house  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

From  July  10,  1771,  to  February  12,  1773,  Governor 
Wright  was  in  England  on  leave  of  absence  and  James 
Habersham,  president  of  the  Council,  was  the  acting 
governor  of  the  colony.  In  April,  1722,  the  controversy 
regarding  the  speakership  occurred  when  Noble  Wimber¬ 
ly  Jones  was  elected  three  times  but  was  not  approved 
by  Habersham.  With  this  exception  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  period  of  about  one  year  and  a  half  while 
Habersham  was  acting  governor.*^ 

In  dealing  with  Indian  affairs,  making  appropriations 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  colony  and  such  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  the  House  continued  to  co-operate  with  the 
governor  until  the  Revolution.®*  The  large  number  of 
bills  signed  by  Governor  Wright  shows  conclusively  that 
he  worked  harmoniously  with  the  Assembly  despite  the 
fact  that  after  about  1769  the  interests  of  the  legislature 
were  not  always  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  as  represented  by  the  royal  governor.  There 
were  indications  that  the  communications  from  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  and  also 
the  activity  of  propagandists  in  South  Carolina  were 
gradually  having  some  effect  on  Georgia.  The  legislature 
in  Georgia,  however,  supported  the  royal  administration 
and  rather  gradually  turned  to  the  interests  of  the  col¬ 
ony  altogether  and  thus  joined  in  with  the  Revolution.®* 
Notwithstanding  some  degree  of  friction  at  times, 
the  administration  of  Governor  Wright  was  usually  char- 
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acterized  by  friendly  relations  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature.  As  late  as  1775  Governor  Wright  stated 
that  the  legislature  was  still  supporting  him.  While  the 
Assembly  did  show  very  decided  personal  regard  for 
Governor  Wright,  even  upon  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
in  an  address  to  him  that  body  explained  its  position 
and  asserted  that  as  representatives  of  the  people  they 
did  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  their  rights  as  British 
subjects.  In  his  speech  at  this  time.  Governor  Wright 
referred  to  the  “unhappy  disputes  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  which  are  now  become  of  the  most  serious  nature,” 
and  stated  that  he  feared  they  “may  involve  all  America 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities.”  As  to  Ge)orgia,  he  said : 
“I  think  myself  very  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
say  that  this  province  is  hitherto  clear,  and  I  much  hope 
by  your  prudent  conduct  will  remain  so.”  The  address 
of  the  assembly  in  reply  was  friendly  but  also  positive 
as  to  its  position  on  the  issue  between  the  colonies  and 
the  home  government:  “After  having  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  your  excellency’s  prudent  and  equitable  admin¬ 
istration  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  your  real  and  friendly  concern  for  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  this  province.  The  language  of  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  speech  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  is  so  truly  paternal,  that  every 
unprejudiced  person  must  be  convinced  of  its  being  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  heart  warm  with  love  and  affection  for  the 
people  over  whom  you  preside.”  The  address  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  colonies  and 
included  this  statement:  “But  whilst  we  lament  these 
unhappy  divisions  and  disapprove  of  all  violent  and  in¬ 
temperate  measures,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  it  to 
be  our  pride  and  glory  to  be  constitutionally  connected 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  closest  and  most  endearing 
ties,  and  that  we  dread  nothing  more  than  a  dissolution 
of  those  ties,  yet  anxious  for  the  present  welfare  of  our 
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country  and  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  our  ardent 
wish  is,  that  his  Majesty’s  American  subjects  may  en¬ 
joy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  as 
fully  and  effectually  in  all  respects  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  do.  And  to  that  end,  it  now  appears  high¬ 
ly  necessary  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  subjects  may  be  clearly  defined  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  that  so  they  may  hold  those  inestimable  blessings 
on  such  a  footing  as  will  unite  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the 
honor,  dignity  and  safety  of  the  empire.”®^  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  had  begun  to  express  itself  in  the  colony 
and  the  assembly  was  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  feel¬ 
ing  its  influence,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  friction  to 
cause  the  assembly,  even  in  1775,  to  refuse  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  governor. 

The  British  government  was  determined  to  exert  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  legislature  and  in  the  in¬ 
structions  to  the  governor  it  was  specified  that  he  was 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  act  of  assembly  whereby 
the  number  of  members  of  the  assembly  should  be  either 
increased  or  decreased,  the  duration  of  the  assembly 
fixed,  the  qualifications  of  voters  or  of  members  of  as¬ 
sembly  changed  or  any  rules  made  with  respect  thereto 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  royal  instructions. 

Legislation  was  under  royal  supervision.  The  British 
government  sought  by  means  of  the  instructions  to  the 
governor,  the  governor’s  veto,  and  the  examination  of 
all  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly,  to  limit  the  power  of 
that  body.  The  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  signed 
by  the  governor  were  transmitted  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  for  approval.  In  addition  to  the  laws,  copies  of 
the  journals  of  the  Council,  the  Upper  House  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  of  the  Commons  House  of  As- 
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sembly  were  regularly  sent  to  the  home  government  for 
examination.  The  instructions  to  the  governor  in  this 
regard  were  very  explicit,  specifying  that  each  law  should 
be  sent  separately,  under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  to  the 
King  through  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state 
within  three  months,  or  sooner,  after  enactment.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  this  instruction  would  incur  the  royal 
displeasure  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  year’s  salary,  and 
such  other  penalty  as  the  King  should  inflict.  Two  copies 
of  each  law  were  sent  to  the  home  government,  one  copy 
to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  other 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  forwarded 
these  laws  to  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  on 
them  after  consultation  with  the  departments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  were  affected  by  the  laws.  The  laws 
relating  to  trade  and  revenues  were,  for  example,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  their 
approval  and  then  forwarded  to  the  attorney  general. 
They  were  all  then  passed  on  by  the  King  in  council. 
After  an  act  of  Assembly  had  been  confirmed  by  an  order 
in  Council  it  thus  obtained  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  was  not  to  be  repealed  by  the  Assembly  or 
by  the  King  separately,  but  only  by  their  joint  action.®® 

A  study  of  the  royal  instructions  to  the  governors 
shows  that  the  British  government  was  determined  to 
enforce  its  policy  of  minute  supervision  of  the  legislation 
of  the  colony.  The  number  of  clauses  in  the  instructions 
concerning  the  Assembly  and  the  duty  of  the  governor 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  acts  of  a  certain  character  in¬ 
creased.  The  governor  was  explicitly  instructed  not  to 
sign  any  act  passed  for  a  less  time  than  two  years,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  cases  regarding  which  he  was  minutely 
directed,  nor  to  assent  to  any  act  for  repealing  any  law 
whatever  without  the  approval  of  the  home  government. 
This  was  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  any  act  before 
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the  home  government  could  examine  it,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Assembly  from  repealing  laws.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  the  laws  from  all  the  colonies  were  to  be 
examined  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  attorney-general, 
by  the  official  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  whom  laws  concerning  their  departments  were 
referred  and  finally  by  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council, 
it  can  readily  be  understood  why  there  was  delay.  The 
distance  from  England  and  the  unsatisfactory  ship 
schedule  as  well  as  the  delay  in  official  circles  in  London 
made  it  uncertain  as  to  whether  a  certain  law  would  be 
in  force  for  many  years. 

The  laws  were  to  be  put  into  effect  from  enactment 
with  the  understanding  that  should  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  not  approve  them  they  would  be  discontinued.  This 
resulted  in  certain  laws  remaining  in  effect  for  several 
months,  one,  two  or  three  years  and  then  being  discon¬ 
tinued.  Throughout  the  royal  period  the  governor  was 
instructed  not  to  permit  certain  kinds  of  laws  to  be  en¬ 
forced  until  the  approval  of  the  British  government  could 
be  obtained.  The  operation  of  such  laws  was  thus  sus¬ 
pended.  A  study  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “suspending  clause”  brings  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  This  clause  which  was  by  royal  instruction 
required  to  be  appended  to  certain  laws,  suspended  their 
enforcement  until  the  home  government  could  pass  upon 
them.  This  requirement  was  objectionable  to  the  colonists 
as  laws  passed  to  meet  certain  emergencies  were  ren¬ 
dered  ineffective  by  the  delay  in  submitting  them  for 
examination  by  the  home  government.  All  acts  of  as¬ 
sembly  without  this  clause  were  effective  from  their 
passage  and  continued  so  until  either  confirmed  or  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  home  government.  In  the  instructions  to 
the  governors  it  was  stated  that  the  “suspending  clause” 
would  be  required  for  all  bills  of  an  unusual  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  nature,  those  affecting  trade  and  shipping,  the 
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issuing  of  paper  money,  the  raising  of  funds  for  govern¬ 
mental  expenses,  those  of  a  private  nature,  those  con¬ 
cerning  slaves,  and  no  law  was  to  be  repealed  without 
such  a  clause.  There  were  other  specific  matters  requir¬ 
ing  the  suspending  clause  but  the  foregoing  statement 
indicates  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  of  the  require¬ 
ment.®® 

There  were  of  course  many  acts  of  the  Georgia  As¬ 
sembly  which  were  confirmed  by  the  British  government 
as  shown  by  the  Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  correspondence  of  the  governors  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.®'^  The  use  of  the  suspending  clause  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  requiring  this  clause  were  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  effective,  certainly  for  many  months  and  in  some 
cases  years,  and  in  other  cases  disallowed.  Acts  covering 
every  phase  of  the  life  and  government  of  the  colony 
were  from  time  to  time  disallowed,  but  it  seems  that 
those  concerning  trade,  revenue,  manufactures,  finance, 
debts  and  appropriations  were  most  frequently  repealed. 
The  British  merchants  were  often  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
allowance  of  the  acts  relating  to  trade  which  were  not 
especially  conducive  to  their  interests.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  careful  to  discriminate  when  only  cer¬ 
tain  clauses  of  an  act  were  objectionable,  but  disallowed 
the  whole  act,  thus  requiring  the  re-enactment  of  the 
clauses  which  were  not  objectionable.  Any  act  which, 
according  to  royal  instructions,  should  have  the  suspend¬ 
ing  clause,  was  repealed,  if  that  clause  were  not  in¬ 
cluded,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  The  governor 
was  informed  of  the  disallowance  of  the  acts  of  Assembly 
by  the  home  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
notify  the  colonists  of  this  action.  This  proclamation 
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was  read  from  the  bench  by  the  justices  of  the  county 
courts,  from  the  pulpit  by  the  ministers,  and  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  of  the  musters  of  militia,  and  of  course, 
before  the  Assembly. 

A  study  of  the  laws  which  were  disallowed  would  be 
of  interest.  Among  the  several  examples  of  the  disal¬ 
lowance  a  few  will  be  noticed.  Some  of  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Assembly  soon  after  the  colony  became  royal, 
which  were  disallowed,  were  as  follows :  An  act  for  the 
ease  of  dissenting  Protestants  who  may  be  scrupulous 
of  taking  an  oath  in  respect  to  the  manner  and  form  of 
administering  the  same;  an  act  to  prevent  fraudulent 
deeds  and  conveyances ;  an  act  for  establishing  the  meth¬ 
od  of  drawing  and  summoning  jurors;  an  act  for  better 
regulating  the  courts  of  request ;  and  an  act  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  settling  of  the  colony.  These  were  passed  between 
1755  and  1757  and  were  all  disallowed  by  the  King  in 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  reasons  given.®* 

The  Assembly  about  three  years  later  passed  an  act 
for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  jurors  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  method  of  drawing  and  summoning  jurors, 
and  also  another  act  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  and 
damages.  These  acts  were  not  approved  since  similar 
acts  had  already  been  disallowed.®®  About  the  same  time 
an  act  was  passed  to  empower  the  General  Court  of  Pleas 
to  grant  writs  of  partition  of  lands  but  was  disallowed 
because  it  was  too  loosely  worded.  Another  act  for  pre¬ 
venting  fraudulent  mortgages  and  for  making  valid  all 
deeds  and  conveyances  was  disallowed  because  it  was 
too  general.’®  An  act  passed  in  1759  for  establishing  and 
confirming  the  titles  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  to  their 
respective  lands  was  disallowed.’^  Another  act  passed  in 
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1760  to  enable  married  women  to  convey  their  estates  and 
for  confirming  and  making  valid  all  conveyances  hereto¬ 
fore  made  by  married  women  was  disallowed.’* 

The  act  of  March,  1765,  for  better  strengthening  and 
settling  the  colony  by  compelling  the  persons  who  claim 
to  hold  lands  within  Georgia  under  grants  from  the  King 
witnessed  by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  to  bring  or 
send  into  Georgia  a  number  of  white  persons  or  negroes 
in  proportion  to  the  lands  which  they  claim,  were  dis¬ 
allowed.’* 

An  act  passed  in  1765  for  the  better  ordering  and 
governing  the  negroes  and  other  slaves  and  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  away  from  their  masters  or  employers 
was  disallowed.  This  act  would  make  slaves  “chattels 
personal.”  Slaves  were  to  be  considered  real  estate  and 
were  therefore  to  be  inherited  by  heirs.’* 

An  act  of  March,  1766,  for  encouraging  settlers,  espe¬ 
cially  Protestants,  to  come  to  the  colony,  and  for  raising 
the  sum  of  £1815  to  be  issued  in  certificates  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  mentioned  in  this  act  and  also  for  rebuilding 
the  court  house  in  Savannah,  was  disallowed.’* 

An  act  of  March,  1768,  providing  for  a  duty  on  hides 
exported  and  preventing  the  exportation  of  unmerchant¬ 
able  tanned  leather  was  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  interfere  with  trade  and  would  give  preference  to 
manufactures  in  the  colony  and  thus  interfere  with  man¬ 
ufactures  in  England.  Duties  imposed  in  the  colony  on 
raw  materials  should  not  be  applied  to  articles  shipped 
to  England.’* 

An  act  to  regulate  rates  of  shipping  and  wharfage 
and  four  ordinances  (February  and  May,  1770)  for  ap¬ 
pointing  various  executive  officers  of  the  colony — (in- 
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specters  of  hemp,  flax,  wheat  and  flour  at  Savannah,  and 
Sunbury,  collector  and  comptroller  of  country  duties  at 
Sunbury,  packers  and  inspectors  at  Savannah  and  Sun¬ 
bury,  inspectors  of  lumber  at  Savannah  and  Sunbury, 
and  harbor  master  at  Savannah)  were  disallowed  and  the 
governor  was  instructed  not  to  assent  in  future  to  such 
acts  and  ordinances.  The  Assembly  in  thus  concurring 
in  the  appointment  and  passing  such  measures  was 
encroaching  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  King 
which  should  be  upheld  by  the  governor,  the  highest  rep¬ 
resentative  of  royal  authority  in  the  colony,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  his  appointive  power.’’ 

The  act  for  appropriating  £3355  for  the  support  of 
the  government  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1770  was  not 
approved  by  the  home  government  but  it  had  been  in 
operation  and  it  was  futile  to  disallow  it  after  it  had 
served  its  purpose.  “It  is  however  obvious  that  it  will 
be  of  little  utility  to  declare  the  law  void,  as  it  must  have 
had  its  full  effect  before  this  time,  and  there  are  other 
objections  to  such  a  declaration."  Another  act  of  a 
financial  nature  was  at  this  time  disallowed.  It  was  to 
empower  commissioners  to  assess  the  inhabitants  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  £200  and  to  empower  the  treasurer  to  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  for  £100  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  resulting 
from  the  next  general  tax  act  for  supporting  a  watch 
in  Savannah.’* 

The  act  of  1770  for  amending  an  act  to  ascertain  the 
manner  and  form  of  electing  members  of  the  Assembly 
provided  that  owners  of  town  lots  paying  taxes  equal  to 
the  tax  on  fifty  acres  should  have  the  same  voting  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  owner  of  fifty  acres;  that  voting  by  ballot 
instead  of  by  viva  voce  should  be  established;  to  permit 
persons  owning  houses,  buildings,  town  lots  or  other 
land  valued  at  £300  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Assembly 
instead  of  continuing  to  require  that  they  should  own 
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real  estate  valued  at  £500;  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Assembly  to  three  years  which  was  then  subject  to  no 
limitation.  Governor  Wright’s  instructions  expressly 
forbade  these  provisions  so  he  refused  to  sign  the  bill. 
This  act  was  promptly  disallowed,  and  yet  because  the 
Council  and  House  desired  it,  the  governor  was  author¬ 
ized  to  assent  to  a  bill  including  all  but  the  provision 
regarding  the  limit  on  the  duration  of  the  assembly.’* 

An  act  (September,  1773)  to  require  masters  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  other  transient  persons  importing  negroes  or 
other  slaves,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  into  the 
colony  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  them  was  passed  in  order 
that  such  persons  engaged  in  trade  might  thus  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  colony  with 
which  they  traded.  The  British  merchants  and  shipown¬ 
ers  were  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  disallowance  of 
this  act. 

The  time  elapsing  between  the  enactment  of  a  law 
and  the  receipt  of  the  instruction  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  informing  the  governor  that  the  law  in  question 
had  been  disallowed  varied  from  several  months  to  four 
years.  Governor  Ellis  in  a  letter  (August  1,  1767)  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  regarding  the  act  for  establishing 
an  asylum  for  insolvents  stated:  “This  act  is  extremely 
popular  here.”  He  did  not  wait  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  since  he  found  that  delay  would  have 
interfered  with  the  real  purpose  of  the  act.  “This  too 
hindered  me  from  passing  it  with  a  suspending  clause 
as  it  is  usually  so  long  a  time  before  His  Majesty’s  pleas¬ 
ure  is  knoum,  concerning  bills  passed  in  this  manner. 
Nevertheless  if  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  signify 
your  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  approved  by  the  king,  I 
can  put  an  immediate  stop  to  its  operation.”*®  That  the 
colonists  were  not  pleased  with  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  regard  to  the  disallowance  of  laws  may 
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readily  be  inferred.  This  was  one  of  the  grievances  of 
long  standing  which  must  be  considered  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  For  sometime 
during  the  proprietary  period  there  was  a  secretary  in 
London  who  performed  certain  of  the  duties  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  agent.  Benjamin  Marty n,  who  had  served  as  secre¬ 
tary,  continued  in  this  capacity  after  the  colony  became 
royal  for  about  ten  years,  that  is,  until  1763.  Early  in 
1762  William  Knox  was  appointed  by  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  “agent  assistant”  to  assist  Benjamin  Marty n.  By  the 
next  year  he  was  appointed  agent  with  full  power The 
agent  was  considered  the  representative  of  the  colony  and 
the  ordinance  appointing  him  was  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  and  thus  president  of  the  Upper  House 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly,  and  assented  to  by  the  governor.  In 
the  ordinance  appointing  the  agent  the  name?  of  the 
councillors  and  the  members  of  the  House  who  were  to 
compose  the  committee  of  correspondence  were  men¬ 
tioned.  There  were  at  first  twelve,  later  increased  to 
eighteen,  members  of  this  committee  of  correspondence 
which  furnished  the  instructions  to  the  agent  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
When  there  were  twelve  members  of  this  committee,  the 
number  included  the  president  of  the  Council  and  four 
Councillors  and  the  Speaker  and  six  members  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly.  Of  this  number  seven 
were  considered  a  quorum,  which  quorum  should  always 
include  two  councillors  and  five  members  of  the  House. 
When  the  total  membership  of  this  committee  was  in¬ 
creased  to  eighteeen,  it  included  the  president  and  six 
councillors  and  the  speaker  and  ten  members  of  the 
Hous.  The  quorum  in  this  case  consisted  of  nine,  which 
was  to  include  two  councillors  and  seven  members  of  the 
House.*2 
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The  appointment  of  the  agent  was  for  one  year  and 
the  committee  of  correspondence  was  to  serve  for  the 
same  term.  It  was,  however,  customary  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  term  of  service  to  reappoint  both  the 
agent  and  the  committee  unless  there  should  be  some 
reason  for  making  a  change.  The  Council  did  not  always 
readily  concur  with  the  House  in  appointing  the  agent. 
When  the  House  (Nov.  15,  1765)  passed  a  motion  notify¬ 
ing  William  Knox  that  his  services  were  no  longer  need¬ 
ed,  the  Council  refused  to  concur.  The  House  thereupon 
appointed  Charles  Garth,  but  the  Council  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  appointment.  The  Council  held  that  no 
agent  could  be  “legally  appointed  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  this  House,”  that  is  the  Council  as  the  upper 
house,  and  insisted  that  “Garth  did  not  act  under  proper 
legislative  authority,  having  been  employed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly  alone.”®* 

The  House  in  an  address  to  the  governor  about  two 
years  later  referred  to  the  controversy  with  the  Council 
in  regard  to  the  agent  and  stated  that  Mr.  Garth  was  to 
be  considered  the  agent  of  the  people:  “Sorry  we  are 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  your  excellency  either  in  the 
person  or  epithet  of  our  agent,  as  we  deem  him  the 
proper  agent  of  the  people  of  this  province,  having  in 
vain  requested  the  Council’s  concurrence  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  him  by  an  ordinance.  And  with  respect  to  his 
salary  being  stopped,  we  firmly  rely  upon  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the  force  and  spirit  of 
laws  to  prevent  the  first  being  dispensed  with  or  the 
latter  encroached  upon.  And  we  dare  appeal  to  the  silent 
testimony  of  your  own  conscience  as  well  as  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  how  far  our  conduct  even 
in  the  most  critical  conjunctures  has  deserved  censure.”*^ 
The  Council  had  continued  to  consider  William  Knox 
the  agent  and  a  few  months  after  the  House  had  passed 
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the  motion  to  notify  him  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  thanking  him  for 
his  faithful  services.  In  expressing  his  appreciation  he 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Council  and  the  House  and  to  assure  the  Council  of  his 
loyalty:  “I  beg  you  will  also  on  my  behalf  assure  the 
honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Upper  House  that  whenever 
through  any  attempts  to  usurp  on  their  rights,  they  may 
find  themselves  engaged  in  any  contest  with  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  they  shall  always  find  me  ready 
to  do  them  any  service  here  they  may  desire  of  me  with¬ 
out  looking  for  any  gratification  other  than  the  thanks 
of  gentlemen  who  act  with  consistency  and  honor.”** 
The  House  considered  Charles  Garth  the  agent,  and  voted 
to  send  him  £105  “as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  services 
he  has  been  pleased  to  render  this  province.”**  The 
Council  refused  to  concur  and  decided  (March  15,  1768) 
to  request  Benjamin  Franklin  to  serve  as  agent.*’ 

Within  a  month  the  House  agreed  to  concur  with  the 
Council  in  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
continued  as  agent  until  the  Revolution.  After  1773 
there  was,  however,  a  substitute  provided  in  the  case  of 
the  absence  of  Franklin.**  Although  the  House  had  con¬ 
curred  with  the  Council  in  the  appointment  of  Franklin 
there  was  still  the  claim  advanced  by  the  House  that  he 
was  more  especially  the  agent  of  the  House.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  complained  to  the  governor  as  late 
as  1774  in  regard  to  this  matter:  ‘Tt  appears  to  this 
house  from  extracts  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  that  they  have  attempted  by 
resolutions  of  their  house,  without  the  concurrence  of 
this  house,  to  appoint  Benjamin  Franklin,  agent  to  so¬ 
licit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
to  name  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  that  house 
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to  correspond  with  him  as  agent,  which  we  consider  as  a 
flagrant  attack  upon  and  high  infringement  of  the  clear 
and  undoubted  rights  of  this  house.”*® 

Governor  Wright  in  a  letter,  (March  12,  1774)  to  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  referred  to  “the  address  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  complaining  of  the  infringement  of  their  clear  and 
undoubted  rights  by  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly, 
who  pretend  to  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  nominate  and 
appoint  an  agent,  and  who  have  accordingly  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  their  house  proceeded  to  appoint  and  provide  for 
paying  Benjamin  Franklin  as  agent  to  solicit  the  affairs 
of  their  province  in  Great  Britain  and  requesting  that  I 
will  represent  the  matter  to  your  lordship  and  support 
them  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges  and  endeavor  to 
nrevent  any  person  being  received  in  character  of  pro¬ 
vincial  agent  who  is  not  duly  appointed  and  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislative  body.  This  my  lord 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  extraordinary  attempt  in  the 
lower  house  of  assembly,  and  I  wish  it  may  not  lead  to 
something  further.  And  however  this  may  strike  your 
lordship,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  colonies.  And  if  the  authority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  an  upper  house  is  not  supported,  and  an  agent  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lower  house  alone,  (as  Dr.  Franklin  is) 
should  be  received  and  permitted  to  act,  I  see  many  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  very  serious  nature  that  will  attend  it,  and 
probably  several  of  the  Council  may  resign,  and  in  short 
few  or  none  who  are  fit  or  proper  persons  will  be  found 
to  act.  I  hope  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
assembly.”®® 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  agent  in  his  negotia¬ 
tions  in  England  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  paid  by  order  of  the  general  assembly 
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upon  proper  voucher.  The  agent  was  allowed  by  the 
general  assembly  an  annual  salary  of  £50  which  was 
later  increased  to  £150.®^  In  regard  to  the  salary  of  the 
agent  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  Council  and 
the  House  which  was  reported  to  the  home  government 
and  resulted  in  very  explicit  instructions  with  reference 
to  the  appropriating  of  public  money  by  the  House.  The 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  in  a  letter  (July  30,  1768)  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  stated  that  when  the  House  granted  money 
for  the  support  of  the  government  without  special  ap¬ 
propriation,  the  governor  and  Council  might  dispose  of 
it  by  warrant  as  they  thought  proper.  But  when  the 
House  did  grant  a  special  appropriation,  the  governor 
and  Council  had  no  discretionary  power  in  disposing  of 
it.  The  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  House  did, 
however,  issue  the  warrants  even  in  the  case  of  specially 
appropriated  funds,  since  he  was  the  chief  executive  of 
the  colony.  He  should,  therefore,  have  issued  the  war¬ 
rant  for  paying  the  salary  of  £100  to  Charles  Garth,  the 
agent  who  was  specially  named  in  the  Tax  Bill  of  1767. 
“But  I  trust,”  wrote  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  “from  the 
firmness  which  has  so  generally  distinguished  your  con¬ 
duct  and  that  of  the  Ck)uncil  that  neither  you  nor  they 
will  ever  again  from  any  consideration,  consent  to  a  law 
by  which  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  under  color 
of  appropriating  public  money,  set  up  and  assume  to 
themselves  the  sole  right  of  appointing  an  agent  for  the 
colony.”®* 

The  services  of  the  agent  were  to  a  marked  degree 
concerned  with  financial  matters.  The  governor  called 
upon  him  very  frequently  to  transact  certain  business 
for  the  colony,  such  as  paying  bills,  securing  supplies, 
and  especially  the  use  of  the  annual  appropriations  made 
by  Parliament  for  the  colony.  In  many  such  matters  it 
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was  necessary  for  the  agent  to  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.^3  The  Board  of  Trade  frequently  issued  warrants 
to  the  agent  authorizing  him  to  pay  out  the  money  in  his 
hands  for  the  colony.®^  The  funds  handled  by  the  agent 
for  a  period  of  three  years  (1765-1767)  amounted  to 
£15,000.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  typical,  and  that 
the  amount  handled  each  year  was  about  £5,000. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  agent  included  many 
kinds  of  matters  in  addition  to  financial  affairs.  He  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  departments 
of  the  British  government  in  regard  to  military  supplies, 
land  grants,  presenting  an  address  to  the  king,  explain¬ 
ing  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  seeking  to  secure  approval 
of  them,  showing  the  effect  upon  the  colony  of  certain 
acts  of  Parliament,  especially  the  Stamp  Act,  requesting 
extension  of  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  requesting  the 
continuance  of  bounties  on  certain  products,  applying 
for  convoy  for  ships  between  Georgia  and  England,  and 
for  guard-ship  for  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  for  regular 
troops  to  protect  the  colony  from  the  Indians,  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  French,  requesting  a  supply  of  presents  for 
Indians,  and  many  other  matters,  some  of  which  were  of 
a  somewhat  local  importance.®* 

There  were  agents  of  other  colonies  and  in  some  cases 
an  agent  served  more  than  one  colony.  While  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  permitted  the  colonies  to  be  thus  repre¬ 
sented  in  London  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  plan  as 
shown  by  the  following  letter:  In  a  letter  (April  3, 
1769)  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  reference  was  made  to  an  address  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  to  the  King  which  he  had 
handed  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  secretary  of  state  for 
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American  affairs,  to  be  delivered  to  the  King,  “which  he 
assured  me  he  would  do  immediately.”  The  following 
very  significant  statement  there  occurs:  “I  understand 
he  has  transmitted  the  answer  to  your  governor.  This 
is  the  present  channel  of  communication  chosen  by  his 
lordship  who  seems  to  think  agents  unnecessary  (per¬ 
haps  troublesome)  and  says  all  applications  from  the 
colonies  to  the  government  here  ought  to  be  through  the 
hands  of  the  respective  governors,  and  through  the  same 
hands  the  assemblies  should  receive  the  answers.  But  I 
apprehend  America  will  in  many  cases  find  this  new  mode 
inconvenient  and  perhaps  not  readily  come  to  it.  As  your 
address  was  on  business  of  a  public  and  very  important 
kind,  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  by  him  be  laid  before  the  King,  I 
could  not  with  propriety  present  it  myself  as  I  might 
have  done  if  it  had  been  merely  an  address  of  compli¬ 
ment.”®®  It  is  thus  very  evident  that  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  preferred  to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  and  to  prevent  the  popular  house  of  the  legislature 
from  increasing  its  infiuence  and  power. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


MYTHS,  LEGENDS,  MIRACLES,  AND  MYSTERIES, 
RELATED  BY  THE  FIRST  HISTORIANS 
OF  FLORIDA 

By  J.  G.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

University  of  Colorado 

Out  of  the  historical  “twilight  zone”  of  a  little-known 
region  or  people  there  emerges  more  often  than  not  a 
collection  of  myths,  legends,  miracles,  and  mysteries. 
Though  they  be  outside  the  bounds  of  real  history  the 
historian  is  frequently  intrigued  by  the  fascinating  liter¬ 
ary  audacity  of  the  naive  chroniclers  who  first  set  them 
down.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America,  tales  of  wonderful  races  of  men,  shining 
cities,  and  fabulous  wealth  to  be  found  in  the  New  World, 
were  circulated  in  every  maritime  country  of  Europe. 
Spain  was  the  first  nation  to  plant  colonies  in  the  western 
hemisphere  and  naturally  the  first  historians  of  America 
were  Spaniards.  Like  Herodotus,  whom  they  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  they  wrote  fulsomely  of  everything.  Florida, 
which  comprised  roughly  the  entire  Southeast,  was  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  “Northern  Mystery,”  and 
furnished  the  setting  for  an  amazing  number  of  sup¬ 
posedly  supernatural  episodes,  the  very  repetition  of 
which  would  appear  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the  almost 
unbelievable  credulity  of  those  who  wrote  and  those  who 
read.  What  may  have  been  simple  and  not  unusual  oc¬ 
currences  became  miracles  after  a  few  recountings:  and 
as  raconteurs  the  Spanish  chroniclers  were  unexcelled. 

The  following  unrelated  stories,  many  of  which  were 
first  told  by  the  clerical  historians,  and  given  wide  cre¬ 
dence  by  the  readers  of  that  day,  are  not  set  forth  here 
for  their  historical  worth;  rather  they  are  re-told  be¬ 
cause  they  are  interesting.  Also  they  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  strides  made  by  scientific  history  between  then 
and  now. 
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On  April  4,  1566,  a  party  of  Spaniards  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Menendez  de  Aviles  landed  at 
St.  Catherine’s  Island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Four 
days  quickly  passed  while  the  visitors  instructed  the  na¬ 
tives  in  Christianity  and  sought  to  convince  them  of  their 
peaceful  intentions.  The  expedition  then  moved  north¬ 
ward  to  Port  Royal  Sound  where  the  presidio  of  San 
Felipe  was  established.  Upon  the  return  voyage  Menen¬ 
dez  again  stopped  at  St.  Catherine’s.  The  region  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  severe  drought  which  had  existed  for  eight 
months  and  threatened  to  ruin  the  crops  of  corn  and 
beans.  The  Spanish  leader  had  already  frustrated  an 
attempt  by  the  Guale  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  islands 
and  neighboring  mainland,  to  sacrifice  a  number  of  cap¬ 
tives  in  a  desperate  effort  to  allay  the  wrath  of  the  rain- 
gods  and  secure  for  the  parched  land  the  boon  of  moist¬ 
ure.  Now  the  natives  begged  Menendez  to  ask  the  God 
of  the  Spaniards  to  send  rain.  Receiving  an  evasive 
answer  the  troubled  chiefs  departed  much  depressed.  A 
few  Spanish  youths,  thinking  to  indulge  in  a  practical 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  distressed  Indians,  informed 
them  through  an  interpreter  that  they  would  ask  God 
for  rain.  The  savages  were  delighted  and  heaped  gifts 
of  corn,  fish,  and  deerskins  upon  the  boys,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  departed  to  gloat  over  the  success  of  their  scheme. 
The  story  soon  reached  Menendez  and  he  had  the  boys 
stripped  preparatory  to  flogging  them.  Whereupon  one 
of  the  chiefs  remonstrated,  saying:  “You  have  deceived 
me,  for  you  will  not  ask  God  for  rain,  and  now  you  wish 
to  punish  the  children  because  they  are  willing  to  pray 
for  it.  Do  not  whip  them,  for  I  no  longer  wish  them  to 
pray  for  water,  and  am  content  that  it  rain  when  God 
wills  it.’’  Menendez  told  the  chief  that  God  would  send 
rain  if  he  would  turn  Christian.  The  chief  walked  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  cross  and  kneeling  before  it  cried,  “Behold  I 
am  a  Christian.’’  According  to  the  chronicler  of  the  in- 
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cident,  “this  occurred  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Half  an  hour  later  it  began  to  thunder  and  lighten  and  to 
rain  with  such  violence  that  it  did  not  cease  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  extended  in  a  circuit  of  five  leagues.”^ 

I  Within  a  month  Menendez  appears  again  in  the  role 
of  glorified  rain-maker.  This  time  he  had  sailed  twenty 
leagues  up  the  St.  John’s  River  and  was  approaching  the 
village  ruled  over  by  the  powerful  chieftain,  Outina.  Six 
Spaniards  were  sent  ahead  to  the  village  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  visitors.  Outina  replied  by  inviting 
Menendez  to  enter  the  town  with  twenty  of  his  men  and 
to  beseech  God  to  send  rain  upon  the  famished  crops. 
The  commander  concealed  his  amusement  and  entered 
the  presence  of  the  Indians.  Immediately  it  began  to 
rain  and  the  natives  fled  in  terror  from  one  whose  influ¬ 
ence  with  God  was  so  powerful.^ 

The  Indians  almost  invariably  played  a  major  role  in 
the  amazing  stories  told  of  America.  Near  Chicora,®  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  Martyr,  “There  is  another  country 
called  Inzignanin,  whose  inhabitants  declare  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors,  there  once  arrived 
amongst  them  men  with  tails  a  meter  long  and  as  thick 
/as  a  man’s  arm.  This  tail  was  not  movable  like  those  of 
the  quadrupeds,  but  formed  one  mass  as  we  see  is  the 
case  with  fish  and  crocodiles,  and  was  as  hard  as  a  bone. 
When  these  men  wished  to  sit  down,  they  had  consequent¬ 
ly  to  have  a  seat  with  an  open  bottom ;  and  if  there  was 
none,  they  had  to  dig  a  hole  more  than  a  cubit  deep  to 
hold  their  tails  and  allow  them  to  rest.  Their  fingers 
were  as  broad  as  they  were  long,  and  their  skin  was 
rough,  almost  scaly.  They  ate  nothing  but  raw  fish,  and 
when  the  fish  gave  out  they  all  perished,  leaving  no  de- 

1  Barrientos  in  Garcia.  Doa  antiauaa  relaeionet  de  la  Florida,  (Mexico, 
1902),  111. 

2  Barrientos  in  Garcia,  op.  eit.,  122-126 ;  Miraa  in  Ruidiaz.  La  Florida  sit 
eonquiata  v  cidoniaaeion  por  Pedro  Menindea  da  AviUa,  (Madrid.  1894),  I,  248- 
267. 

S  Near  the  present  dividinK  line  of  the  two  Carolinas.  See  J.  G.  John¬ 
son.  "A  Spanish  Settlement  in  Carolina,  1626,”  in  The  Georgia  Hiatorieal  Quar- 
tarlg,  toI.  Vll.  no.  4.  S89-846. 
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scendants.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  notice  their  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies.  .  .  .  When  the  chief  is  at  death’s  door  and  about 
to  give  up  his  soul  they  send  away  all  witnesses,  and  then 
surrounding  his  bed  they  perform  some  secret  jugglery 
which  makes  him  appear  to  vomit  sparks  and  ashes.  It 
looks  like  sparks  jumping  from  a  bright  fire,  or  those 
sulphured  papers,  which  people  throw  into  the  air  to 
amuse  themselves.  These  sparks,  rushing  through  the 
air  and  quickly  disappearing,  look  like  those  shooting 
stars  which  people  call  leaping  wild  goats.  The  moment 
a  dying  man  expires  a  cloud  of  those  sparks  shoots  up 
three  cubits  high  with  a  noise  and  quickly  vanishes. 
They  hail  this  flame  as  the  dead  man’s  soul,  bidding  it  a 
last  farewell  and  accompanying  its  flight  with  their  wail¬ 
ings,  tears,  and  funereal  cries,  absolutely  convinced  that 
it  has  taken  its  flight  to  heaven.  Lamenting  and  weep¬ 
ing  they  escort  the  body  to  the  tomb.  ...  It  is  quite 
laughable  to  hear  how  the  people  salute  the  lords  and  how 
the  king  responds,  especially  to  his  nobles.  As  a  sign  of  re¬ 
spect  the  one  who  salutes  puts  his  hands  to  his  nostrils 
and  gives  a  bellow  like  a  bull,  after  which  he  extends  his 
hands  toward  the  forehead  and  in  front  of  the  face.  The 
king  does  not  bother  to  return  the  salutes  of  his  people, 
and  responds  to  the  nobles  by  half  bending  his  head 
toward  the  left  shoulder  without  saying  anything.”* 

In  the  spring  of  1567  Menendez  sailed  from  San 
Felipe  for  Europe  taking  with  him  six  Indians  whom  he 
wished  to  impress  with  the  power  and  riches  of  Spain. 
Landing  in  northern  Spain  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his 
family  at  Aviles  in  Asturias,  after  which  he  set  out  for 
Madrid  with  his  red  companions.  As  they  were  passing 
through  a  small  village  near  Cordova  the  Indians  were 
aiccosted  by  an  old  Spaniard  who  had  been  in  Florida  with 
de  Soto.  They  were  asked  if  they  came  from  the  province 
of  Chicaca,  or  Apalache,  or  Mauvilia, — at  all  of  which 

I  4  Peter  Martyr,  Dt  Orbt  Novo.  MacNutt’i  trantlation,  (New  York,  1912), 
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great  battles  had  been  fought.  One  of  the  dignified 
savages  drew  himself  up  and  asked:  “Do  you  desire 
news  of  those  provinces  which  you  left  in  such  a  bad 
condition?”  After  consulting  with  his  fellows,  the  In¬ 
dian  ended  the  conversation  by  saying  that  he  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  answer  the  questions  with  a  volley  of  arrows 
rather  than  with  mere  words.® 

Late  in  the  year  1566  Captain  Juan  Pardo,  attached 
to  the  presidio  at  San  Felipe,  led  the  first  expedition  into 
the  interior  following  the  establishment  of  settlements  in 
Florida.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  of  Cutifa- 
-hiqui,  on  the  Savannah  River,  visited  by  de  Soto  in  1540. 
Turning  northward  he  explored  the  Cheraw  country  of 
western  North  Carolina.  Pardo  soon  returned  to  San 
Felipe  leaving  Sergeant  Boyano  to  defend  the  block¬ 
houses  recently  constructed  in  the  back  country.  Boyano, 
with  or  without  orders  from  his  superiors,  now  began  a 
victorious  march  to  the  south.  When  he  reached  north¬ 
east  Georgia  he  found  the  Chisca  Indians  arrayed  against 
him.  Followed  by  fifteen  of  his  countrymen  he  boldly 
charged  them  and — 'according  to  his  own  admission — 
killed  more  than  a  thousand  natives  and  burned  fifty  of 
their  huts,  his  own  men  emerging  from  the  bloody  fray 
without  a  casualty.  He  now  rested  on  his  laurels,  while  a 
messenger  hastened  to  acquaint  Pardo  with  the  news  of 
the  victory.  During  the  wait  an  Indian  chief  notified  the 
intrepid  sergeant  that  he  was  coming  to  eat  him  and  a 
dog  the  Spaniards  were  known  to  possses.  Boyano  was 
contemptuous  of  Fabian  tactics:  he  therefore  marched 
his  veteran  force — now  increased  to  twenty  men — to 
meet  the  foe.  After  pushing  four  days  through  the 
mountains  he  came  to  a  stockade  in  which  the  Indians 
had  sought  refuge.  Again  placing  himself  in  the  van 
of  the  attack  he  stormed  the  stronghold,  and  when  the 

6  Garciluo,  La  Florida  del  Inca,  (Madrid,  172S).  lib.  vi,  cap.  22,  268. 
The  truthfulneea  of  this  story  is  hishly  doubtful.  It  is  ineoneeirable  that  the 
journey  from  Avila  to  Madrid  should  have  taken  the  travellers  near  Cordova. 
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smoke  of  battle  cleared  fifteen  hundred  dead  Chiscas  gave 
mute  evidence  of  the  fierceness  of  the  onslaught.®  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Boyano  a  few  years  later  died  an 
inglorious  death — for  a  confessed  hero — at  the  hands  of 
a  small  and  insignificant  tribe  near  Santa  Elena.’' 

Three  years  after  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine  a 
vessel,  on  board  which  was  the  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Se¬ 
gura,  and  several  others  of  the  same  order,  sailed  from 
that  port  for  Havana.  The  voyage  was  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  stormy  season  and  the  ship  was  tossed  and  driven 
before  violent  winds.  During  a  particularly  severe  storm 
the  pilot  became  provoked  and  swore  that  the  presence  of 
the  Jesuits  was  responsible  for  the  hurricane,  adding 
that  he  had  made  the  crossing  “with  Lutherans  and 
Turks,”  and  never  before  had  such  a  thing  happened. 
The  friars  were  scandalized  at  such  a  shocking  display 
of  impiety  and  remonstrated  with  the  angry  pilot.  They 
finally  soothed  his  ruffled  temper  and  in  a  few  days  land¬ 
ed  at  Havana.  On  the  boat’s  return — without  the  Jes¬ 
uits — it  went  down  at  the  very  spot  where  the  pilot  had 
given  vent  to  his  sacrilegious  spleen  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished.® 

In  1561  a  number  of  Dominican  friars  visited  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Axacan. 
When  they  returned  to  Mexico  they  took  with  them  an 
Indian,  a  brother  to  the  cacique  of  Axacan.  The  Indian 
was  soon  sent  to  Spain,  but  not  until  he  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  and  christened  Luis  Velasco  for  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain.  From  Spain  he  followed  Menendez  to  Florida. 
This  was  in  1570.  For  several  years  preceding  this  date 
the  Jesuits  had  striven  valiantly  to  establish  missions 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Since  their  efforts  had 
resulted  in  utter  failure,  the  vice-provincial.  Father  Se¬ 
gura,  determined  to  abandon  these  fields  and  go  to  Axa- 

6  Ruidias,  La  Florida,  II,  477-480 ;  Barcia,  Entauo  ehronologico  para  Im 
historia  general  de  la  Florida.  ,  ,  ,  (Madrid.  172S),  116-128. 

7  Serrano  y  Sana,  Documentoe  historicoe  de  la  Florida  y  la  Luitiana  tigloe 

mvi  al  sviii,  (Madrid,  1918).  471.  I 

8  Barcia.  Eneayo  ehronologieo,  ano  1668,  187.  I 
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can,  relying  for  protection  upon  Luis  Velasco.  So  it  was 
that  late  in  September  eight  friars  and  their  Indian  com¬ 
panion  found  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahao^ 
nock.  They  were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  famine  in 
the  land,  as  Luis  had  described  a  rich  and  fruitful  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  fathers  reached  their  destination  they 
were  surprised  to  find  the  region  inhabited  by  naked  sav¬ 
ages.  Luis  advised  the  priests  to  settle  in  a  deserted  vil¬ 
lage  about  five  leagues  from  the  habitation  of  his  own 
people.  Erecting  a  log  hut  and  chapel  they  began  their 
ministrations.  Their  food  soon  being  exhausted  they 
were  forced  to  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs.  More  serious 
'  still  Luis  broke  his  promise  and  ran  away  to  his  kinsmen. 
Food  failed  to  arrive  from  St.  Augustine  and  finally 
Father  Segura  sent  three  of  the  priests  to  persuade  Luis 
to  return.  These  messengers  were  ambushed  and  killed. 
\  Early  the  next  day  a  party  of  savages  led  by  the  erst- 
I  while  friend  of  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  chapel  and 
murdered  the  surviving  friars  as  they  knelt  before  the 
altar.  Only  an  Indian  boy,  known  as  Alonzo,  escaped. 
The  Indians  then  sacked  the  mission  and  in  their  exulta¬ 
tion  danced  about  the  ruins.  Ribadeneyra  relates  the 
following  incident: 

“Three  of  them  [the  Indians]  went  to  open  a  little 
chest  of  the  fathers,  thinking  to  find  some  valuables  in 
it.  But  they  found  in  it  a  book  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  a 
missal,  and  devotional  books,  rosaries,  images,  haircloth, 
disciplines,  and  a  sacred  crucifix,  which  they  looked  upon 
very  intently  and  as  they  looked,  they  fell  suddenly  dead. 
Those  of  their  companions,  who  were  present,  were  so 
wonder-struck  and  amazed  at  what  they  saw,  that  with- 
\  out  touching  a  thing  they  each  went  their  own  way.”* 

t  9  Barcia,  Entayo  chronolooico,  ano  1566,  119;  Ruidiaa,  La  Florida,  I,  258; 

Garcia.  Dot  antiauat  relacionet.  126 ;  Ribadeneyra,  Vida  del  P.  Francisco  dt 
Borja,  (Madrid,  1692),  fol.  142>148.  This  chapter  has  been  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Proceedingt  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  80,  new 
series.  Part  I,  65-68.  Alcazar,  Chrono-Hittoria  de  la  Compahia  de  Jesus  en  la 
Provincia  de  Toledo,  (Madrid.  1710).  dec.  Ill,  aho  VIII.  cap.  IX.  This  letter  was 
,  translated  by  D.  G.  Brinton  and  published  in  The  Hittorical  Maoasine,  vol.  V, 
I  1861,  827-880.  See  J.  G.  Shea,  “The  Lok  Chapel  on  the  Rappahannock”  in  The 
I  Catholic  World,  March.  1876.  847. 
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With  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Southeast  the 
Franciscans  entered  the  field.  By  1597  several  thriving 
missions  existed  on  the  islands  of  the  Georgia  coast. 
During  this  year  the  Guale  Indians  grew  tired  of  the  irk¬ 
some  discipline  imposed  on  them  by  the  priests  and  raised 
a  revolt.  Beginning  with  the  northernmost  mission,  Tol- 
omato,  on  the  northern  end  of  Ossabaw  Island,  the  mur¬ 
derous  march  of  the  savages  was  not  checked  until  they 
reached  Cumberland  Island.  The  second  mission  to  be 
attacked  was  that  of  Father  Rodriguez  at  Torpiqui,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ossabaw.  According  to 
Barcia : 

“They  passed  to  the  town  of  Torpiqui,  where  lived 
Fr.  Bias  Rodriguez  (Torquemada  gives  him  the  appel- 
ation  of  de  Montes),  they  went  in  suddenly,  telling  him 
that  they  came  to  kill  him.  Fr.  Bias  asked  them  to  let 
him  say  mass  first,  and  they  suspended  their  ferocity  for 
that  brief  time ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  saying  it, 
they  gave  him  so  many  blows,  that  they  finished  him,  and 
they  threw  his  body  outside,  so  that  the  birds  and  beasts 
might  eat  it,  but  none  came  to  it  except  a  dog,  which 
ventured  to  touch  it,  and  fell  dead.  .  .”^® 

From  the  beginning  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Flor¬ 
ida  were  miserably  harassed  by  the  Yuchee  Indians, 
who  swarmed  down  from  the  territory  now  comprised  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  The  raiders  often  had  as  objectives 
the  seizure  of  Spaniards  and  Christian  Indians.  This 
was  particularly  true  after  the  English  founded  Carolina 
and  provided  a  market  for  the  captives.  The  Spaniards, 
confronted  with  the  task  of  defending  an  extensive  fron¬ 
tier  with  an  inadequate  number  of  troops,  usually  found 
themselves  unable  to  pursue  the  marauders  into  their 
own  territory  and  administer  well-deserved  punishment. 

10  Barcia.  Entavo  ehronologieo,  ano  1697,  170 ;  Torquemada,  Primtrm 
Ittgunda,  tercera]  parte  de  loe  viente  t  an  libroe  rituaUa  i  monorchia  indiana. 
....  (Madrid  1723),  III,  351.  S<«  J.  G.  Johnson.  “The  Yamassce  Revolt  of 

1697  and  the  Destruction  of  the  Georgia  Hisssions"  in  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarteriy,  toL  VII,  no.  1,  44>6S. 
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However,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  ire  of  the 
Spanish  subjects  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  cause  them 
to  invade  the  enemy’s  hunting  grounds.  Such  was  the 
case  in  1677  when  a  number  of  Spanish  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  aided  by  a  force  of  Indian  allies,  attacked  a  Yuchee 
stronghold.  According  to  the  official  report  of  Governor 
Salazar : 

“Two  captains  and  the  Maese  de  Campo,  Matheo 
Chuba,  were  to  attack  in  the  center,  carrying  the  banner 
with  the  crucifix  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary ;  the  captain  Don  Bernardo  on  the  east  side 
with  his  drum  and  fife;  Captain  Juan  Mendoza  on  the 
west  side.  About  the  time  we  got  up  to  make  the  attack 
we  saw  a  great  light  of  the  size  of  a  man  flame  up  behind 
us  and  then  consume  itself.  In  its  center  it  had  a  blue 
spot.  .  . 

Apparently  this  was  a  good  omen  for  in  the  fight  the 
Yuchees  were  disastrously  defeated.  The  conquerors 
now  began  their  long  journey  to  the  peninsula  settle¬ 
ments.  Salazar  continues: 

“After  about  half  a  league  we  reached  a  clearing, 
where  we  found  four  shells  and  several  pots  in  which 
were  boiled  herbs.  We  asked  the  Chacatos  what  this 
might  signify,  and  they  told  us  that  it  was  witchcraft,  in 
order  that  we  might  lose  our  way  and  not  be  able  to 
reach  our  country,  so  that  we  might  fall  into  their  hands 
and  be  killed  by  them.  But  it  pleased  God  that  after 
eight  days  we  entered  the  deserted  country  of  the  Cha¬ 
catos  very  glad,  carrying  our  wounded  on  litters,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  we  met  a  troop  of  people  who  came  from 
Apalache  to  bring  us  provisions,  which  comforted  us 
greatly,  and  we  continued  very  happily,  entering  Apa¬ 
lache  on  the  fifth  day  of  October  of  the  year  1677,  by  the 
favor  of  God  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary.”^^ 

11  Serrano  y  Sana.  Doeumentot  hiitorieoi,  207-216. 
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The  Indians  were  inordinately  superstitious.  The 
cries  of  animals  and  fowls  portended  all  sorts  of  things, 
good  and  bad.  One  hearing  a  woodpecker  immediately 
prepared  for  an  attack  of  nosebleed.  They  dared  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  hoot  of  an  owl.  The  sight  of  a  snake  portend¬ 
ed  disaster.  A  jay  announced  the  arrival  of  visitors.  If 
one  sneezed  after  hearing  the  noise  made  by  a  fawn  he 
hastened  to  bathe  in  an  infusion  of  herbs,  otherwise  he 
would  surely  die.  If  the  mouth  twitched  the  person  af¬ 
fected  must  be  very  careful  lest  some  dire  evil  overtake 
him.  When  a  warrior’s  wife  died  he  did  not  dare  eat 
the  corn  sowed  by  her.  At  the  sowing  season  six  old 
men  ate  a  pot  of  fritters  to  insure  a  bountiful  harvest. 
If  one  gambled  he  first  rubbed  his  hands  with  herbs  to 
make  him  win  in  the  play.  A  wife  resorted  to  witchcraft 
to  revive  the  waning  affections  of  her  husband.  A  maid¬ 
en  sought  to  trick  her  lover  into  a  confession  of  love  by 
surreptitiously  getting  a  certain  herb  in  his  mouth.  Fail¬ 
ing  this  she  resorted  to  fasting.^* 

The  natives  cured  disease  by  laying  the  patient  face 
down  on  a  bench  or  platform  and  cutting  a  gash  in  the 
forehead  with  a  sharp  shell.  Then  they  sucked  the  blood 
from  the  wound  and  spit  it  in  a  gourd  bottle  or  earthen 
vessel.^* 

The  Spaniards  early  learned  from  the  Indians  the 
medicinal  value  of  certain  plants  that  grew  in  profusion 
in  Florida.  One  of  these  was  nut  grass. 

“The  Indians  use  the  plant,  crushed  between  two 
stones,  to  rub  over  their  entire  bodies,  when  they  bathe 
themselves,  because  they  say  it  tightens  and  strengthens 
the  flesh,  with  the  good  odor  which  it  has,  and  they  feel 
much  improved  on  account  of  it.  They  also  use  it  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  for  pains  in  the  stomach.  The 

12  Pareja,  Confeationario,  «n  lengua  CiiattUana  y  Timuqutma,  (Mezieo, 
161S).  Proeeedingt  of  the  American  PhUoeophical  Society,  XVI,  6S5-6S8 ;  XVII, 
600-601;  XVIII,  489-491. 

II  Le  Moyne.  Narrative  of  Le  Moyne  .  .  .  Tranilatad  from  Da  Bry. 
Brevie  Narratario,  (Boeton.  1876),  8. 
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used  it  for  the  same  purposes,  and  afterwards  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  an  admirable  specific  for  colic  (or 
pain  in  the  side),  i.'  d  urinary  trouble,  since  it  caused  the 
Spaniards  learned  of  this  from  the  Indians,  and  they 
stones  to  be  driven  out,  even  though  they  are  very  large. 
Other  virtues  were  discovered,  its  estimation  growing  so 
much  among  the  soldiers,  that  they  all  carried  rosaries 
of  these  beads,  which  they  called  ‘of  Santa  Elena’  on 
account  of  the  great  abundance  of  these  which  there  are 
in  the  marshy  places  at  the  Cape  of  Santa  Elena  and 
province  of  Orista  and  the  neighboring  parts.”^* 

!  Apparently  the  concoction  made  from  the  nut  grass 
proved  highly  efficacious,  for  the  Englishman,  Hilton, 
writing  of  the  Santa  Elena  Indians  in  1664,  says,  “The 
Natives  are  very  healthful;  we  saw  many  very  Aged 
amongst  them.”^® 

Another  herb  widely  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  In¬ 
dians  was  the  sassafras,  from  the  roots  of  which  a  decoc¬ 
tion  was  made.  Possibly  Le  Moyne  had  the  sassafras  in 
mind  when  he  wrote : 

“They  esteem  this  drink  so  highly  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  drink  it  in  council  unless  he  has  proved  himself 
a  brave  warrior.  Moreover,  this  drink  has  the  quality  of 
at  once  throwing  into  a  sweat  whoever  drinks  it.  On 
this  account  those  who  cannot  keep  it  down,  but  whose 
stomachs  reject  it,  are  not  intrusted  with  any  difficult 
commission  or  any  military  responsibility,  being  consid¬ 
ered  unfit,  for  they  often  have  to  go  three  or  four  days 
without  food ;  but  one  who  can  drink  this  liquor  can  go 
for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  without  eating  or 
drinking.  In  military  expeditions,  also,  the  only  supplies 
which  the  hermaphrodites  carry  consist  of  gourd  bottles 
or  wooden  vessels  full  of  this  drink.  It  strengthens  and 


14  Barcia,  Enaayo  chronologieo,  188. 

16  South  Carolina  Hittorieal  Society  CoUeetione,  V,  24. 
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nourishes  the  body,  and  yet  does  not  fly  to  the  head,  as  i 
we  have  observed  on  occasion  of  these  feasts  of  theirs.”^*  ( 

It  is  possible  also  that  this  was  the  heart  speciflc  so 
highly  prized  by  the  natives.  “In  Amorous  Intrigues 
they  [the  drinks]  are  excellent  either  to  procure  Love  or 
Hatred.”!’ 

Certainly  history  rarely,  if  ever,  is  given  to  the  re¬ 
cording  of  “fish”  stories,  but  the  following,  related  by 
Lopez  de  Velasco,  the  sixteenth  century  geographer  of 
America,  may  well  conclude  this  series  of  miracles,  leg¬ 
ends,  myths,  and  mysteries: 

“In  winter  all  the  Indians  [the  Tegesta]  go  out  to  sea 
in  their  canoes,  to  hunt  for  sea  cows.  [Lowery,  Spanish 
Settlements,  Florida,  1562-157 A,  260,  says  whales}.  One 
of  their  number  carries  three  stakes  fastened  to  his  gir¬ 
dle  and  a  rope  on  his  arm.  When  he  discovers  a  sea  cow 
he  throws  his  rope  around  its  neck,  and  as  the  animal 
sinks  under  the  water,  the  Indian  drives  a  stake  through 
one  of  its  nostrils,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  may  dive, 
the  Indian  never  loses  it,  because  he  goes  on  its  back. 
After  it  has  been  killed  they  cut  open  its  head  and  take 
out  two  large  bones,  which  they  place  in  the  coffin  with 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  worship  them.”’* 


16  Le  Moyne,  Sarrativ,  11-12. 

17  Carroll,  Hittorieal  ColUetiona  of  South  Caroliuu,  11,  M-81. 

18  Lowery  and  Brooke  MSS,  Translated  in  Swanton.  HiotoTf  of  tho 
Crook  Indiana  and  thoir  Noiehboro,  (Washington,  1922),  889, 
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This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  it  was  presented  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West, 
of  Austin,  Texas,  who  is  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Moses 
Waddel.  The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  memoir  is 
from  1777  to  1791;  but  the  manuscript  was  written  long 
after  the  events  described.  That  this  is  true  is  not  only 
evident  from  the  style  of  presentation,  but  it  is  also 
proved  by  internal  evidence.  Waddel  mentions  the  “late 
Gov.  W.  B.  Giles”;  as  this  Virginia  statesman  did  not  die 
until  December  4,  1830,  the  memoir  must  have  been 
written  after  that  time.  Also,  he  refers  to  “a  period  of 
nearly  40  years”  coming  between  these  events  and  his 
recital  of  them. 

Moses  Waddel  was  born  in  Rowan  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1770.  He  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious  experiences  described  in  the  Mem¬ 
oir,  and  after  leaving  Hampton-Sidney  College,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Georgia  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 
He  settled  at  first  in  Columbia  County,  where  he  preached 
and  taught.  William  H.  Crawford  was  to  become  the 
most  distinguished  product  of  his  school  here.  Waddel 
later  moved  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  taught  among 
others  John  C.  Calhoun,  having  previously  married  the 
future  statesman’s  sister.  Then  for  fifteen  years  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  at  Willington,  South  Carolina.  In  1819, 
he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  held  this  position  for  ten  years.  He  laid 
the  real  foundations  of  this  institution  and  made  it  one 
of  the  outstanding  colleges  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  He 
died  in  Athens  in  1840. 


E.  Merton  Coulter. 
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.  .  .  The  population  was  rather  sparse,  [torn]  at  that 
time  was  almost  entirely  annihilated  in  every  part  of 
the  country  which  is  now  the  United  States.  Independ¬ 
ence  had  been  declared  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  a  most 
vigorous  contest  was  then  carrying  on  for  its  establish¬ 
ment.  But  the  active  military  operations  were  during 
that  year  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern  States,  where 
was  the  seat  of  war.  Under  all  these  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Grammar  school  was  projected  by  Mr. 
Hall.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  &  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  any  property  or  produce  that  would  com¬ 
mand  it,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suffi- 
cinet  number  of  pupils  to  form  a  school.  Some  men  in 
the  neighborhood  of  old  Mr.  Waddel,  who  were  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Institution,  having  heard  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  his  youngest  son  had  made  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  &  write  the  English  language,  proposed  to 
him  to  enter  Moses  as  a  Scholar  to  learn  Latin.  The 
proposal  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  father  as  absurd, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  his  getting  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  books  &  meet  the  expenses  of  tuition  &c.  in  those 
hard  times.  But,  urged  on  by  the  advice  &  pertinacity 
of  Robert  King  Esq.'  a  near  neighbor  of  great  prudence 
&  piety,  as  well  as  by  James  King  &  several  other  judi¬ 
cious  neighbors,  he  at  length,  confiding  (as  he  said)  in 
the  Providence  of  that  God  who  had  always  provided  for 
him  in  his  difficulties,  consented  to  enter  Moses  on  the 
list  of  pupils  engaged. 

Accordingly,  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  begin 
with,  having  been  engaged,  the  school  was  opened  on  the 
North  side  of  the  South  Yadkin  river  on  the  27th  or  28th 
of  October,  1778,  under  the  Tuition  of  Mr  James 
McEwen.  The  name  of  the  Seminary  which  had  probably 
been  selected  by  its  Superintendent,  was  “Clio’s  Nurs¬ 
ery.”  On  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
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which  he  spent  so  many  succeeding  years  of  his  life  in 
teaching  others.  At  that  time  he  was  only  eight  years 
&  not  quite  three  months  old. 

During  the  first  year,  the  school  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  McEwen,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
student  of  Divinity  &  a  Candidate  for  the  Gospel  minis¬ 
try.  He  was  an  humble,  upright  man  &  an  accurate, 
diligent  &  excellent  Instructor,  who  gave  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  patrons  &  pupils.  At  the  close  of  his  year  he 
was  licensed  to  preach;  &,  after  furnishing  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  much  usefulness  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  short  term  of  little  more  than  a  year  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox. 

The  Class  of  which  Moses  was  a  member  consisted 
of  the  following  youths,  all  of  whom  were  his  superiors 
in  [age]  brought  up  in  the  same  neighborhood;  viz. 
Edward  Har[ris],  David  Purviance,  Richard  King, 
James  Nisbet,  &  Joseph  Guy.  Of  these  the  former  was 
afterwards  a  respectable  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
No.  Carolina,  which  Office  he  sustained  until  he  was  re¬ 
moved  by  death.  The  next  two  became  useful  &  respect¬ 
able  preachers;  and  the  two  last,  served  their  country 
as  representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  reputable  phy¬ 
sicians. 

In  November  1779  Clio’s  Nurseery  was  committed  to 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Francis  Cummins,  at  that  time 
a  student  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Hall.  Under  his  care  it  continued 
and  prospered  until  the  news  came  that  Charleston  had 
surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  12th  May,  1780  &  that 
the  enemy  had  come  up  into  the  country  within  50  miles. 
It  then  suffered  a  suspension  for  some  time,  by  reason 
of  the  disturbance  necessarily  resulting  from  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  enemy. 

In  April,  1782,  the  school  was  recommenced  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  John  Newton,  who  was  an  amiable 
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&  excellent  Instructor  &  afterwards  a  reputable  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  Moses  Waddel  was  his  pupil  during  18 
months  &  profited  much  under  his  friendly  &  paternal 
care.  He  next  passed  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
Young,  afterwards  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Wynns- 
borough,  So.  Carolina.  With  him  who  was  appointed  the 
teacher  of  Clio’s  Nursery,  he  remained  from  November 
1783  until  the  Spring  following,  at  which  time  he  finished 
the  study  of  the  Latin  &  Greek  languages  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  Geography,  Moral  Philosophy  &  Criticism  before 
he  had  completed  his  14th  year. 

In  the  following  Summer  he  attended  an  English 
school  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  which  he  accomplished  under  a  skilful  teacher. 
During  this  period  an  Assistant  Tutor  was  wanted  in  an 
Academy  which  had  been  opened  in  the  town  of  Camden, 
So.  Carolina,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  .  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  of  that  place,  being  an  active 
Trustee  of  that  Seminary,  wrote  to  the  Rev  Dr  Hall, 
above-mentioned,  requesting  him  to  procure  an  Usher 
for  the  Academy  in  Camden,  &,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
some  one  of  the  best  Linguists  who  had  been  educated 
at  Clio’s  Nursery.  Mr  Hall  immediately  applied  to  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  expressing  a  desire 
that  he  would  accept  the  offered  Salary  for  the  services 
of  his  son,  &  permit  him  to  go  &  teach  in  Camden.  The 
youth  was  anxious  to  go;  but  the  father,  tho’  grateful 
to  his  pastor,  Mr  Hall,  and  also  in  circumstances  which 
would  have  rendered  the  offered  salary  quite  convenient 
&  agreeable,  yet  could  not  consent  to  the  proposition. 
His  only  ground  of  objection  was  the  extreme  youth  & 
inexperience  of  his  son.  The  idea  of  exposing  his  morals 
at  that  indiscreet  age  to  the  temptations  of  a  town  & 
among  entire  strangers,  he  could  not  consider  as  his 
duty  as  a  parent.  Since  that  period  the  son  has  often 
been  heard  to  remark  that  his  father  in  that  decision 
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evinced  a  degree  of  parental  discretion  &  sound  sense 
for  which  he  was  bound  to  be  thankful  to  God  &  him; 
because  had  he  been  sent  to  Camden  at  that  period,  he 
would  probably  have  been  betrayed  into  &  fallen  an  easy 
&  early  victim  to  vices  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Moses  completed  his  14th  year. 
Shortly  after  this  time,  a  few  men  who  resided  about 
15  miles  North  East  from  the  residence  of  his  father, 
being  desirous  to  have  a  school  in  their  neighborhood  at 
which  their  sons  could  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  in  the  Latin  Language  at  least,  having  heard 
that  he  was  considered  capable  of  teaching  it,  united  in 
requesting  the  father  to  allow  Moses  to  teach  a  small 
school  in  their  neighborhood,  consisting  of  a  few  Latin 
&  more  pupils  in  English.  To  this  the  old  gentleman, 
after  some  time  consented.  The  terms  were  that  he 
should  be  boarded  gratis  by  four  of  the  principal  Em¬ 
ployers,  and  receive  $70  for  a  year’s  services.  These 
were  precisely  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
Trustees  of  Camden  Academy.  Such  was  the  annual 
price  of  his  labors  at  first  in  that  employment  which, 
during  many  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  brought  him 
thousands  p  annum. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  October,  1784,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  labors  as  a  teacher  near  a  considerable  stream 
called  Hunting-creek,  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  what 
is  now  called  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina.  He  had 
seven  pupils  in  Latin  &  perhaps  near  twenty  in  English 
reading,  writing  &  Arithmetic. 

He  was  regarded  as  wonderfully  successful,  especial¬ 
ly  considering  his  extreme  youth.  In  the  month  of  April 
or  May  following  having  got  very  wet,  &  his  clothes 
being  permitted  to  dry  on  him,  he  became  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  a  very  violent  cold  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  continue  his  attention  to  his  school.  Accordingly  his 
father  took  him  home  where  he  remained  much  indis- 
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posed,  until  the  month  of  August,  when  he  took  charge 
of  an  English  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hall’s,  his  venerable  pastor,  who  patronized  him,  by 
sending  a  nephew  &  a  niece  to  him.  There  &  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  neighborhood,  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  teach¬ 
ing  until  the  latter  part  of  1786,  when  he  went  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  Greene  county,  which  was  then  a  newly  settled 
frontier  county. 

In  January,  1787,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a 
school,  consisting  mostly  of  English  pupils,  with  one  or 
two  in  the  Latin  Language.  In  the  Summer  of  this  year, 
the  Creek  Indians  became  troublesome  on  the  frontier; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  his  school  in 
July  &  returned  to  N.  Carolina  to  visit  his  friends.  Hav¬ 
ing  remained  there  about  two  months,  he  was  anxious  to 
return  to  Georgia.  As  his  parents  had  determined  to 
remove  to  Georgia  during  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  they 
were  very  desirous  that  he  should  remain  with  them 
until  they  were  ready  to  remove,  and  accompany  them 
on  their  journey.  With  this  request  of  theirs,  which  was 
so  reasonable,  he  was  altogether  unwilling  to  comply;  & 
very  undutifully  set  off  for  Georgia  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  them.  This  was  the  first  material  point  in  which  he 
had  ever  ventured  to  disobey  them  or  counteract  their 
wishes;  &  the  consequences  to  him  which  resulted  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  an  act  of  filial 
disobedience.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  he  found  that 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  had  before  re¬ 
sided  &  taught  school,  had  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
habitations  &  to  take  refuge  in  forts  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  crossed  the  Oconee  river,  burnt 
Greensborough  &  murdered  several  persons  farther 
within  the  Line  of  division  than  where  Greensboro  stood. 
After  remaining  unemployed  about  a  month,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  mare  to  ride  to  Augusta,  whither  he  went  to 
seek  employment.  Having  been  tantalized  four  weeks 
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with  the  hope  of  being  employed  as  an  Assistant  tutor  in 
the  Richmond  Academy,  he  left  the  place,  &  returned  up 
the  country,  where  he  found  his  parents  &  the  family 
had  arrived,  &  the  fear  of  the  incursions  of  the  savages 
had  subsided. 

Finding  that  from  the  time  he  had  left  his  parents 
in  a  disobedient  manner  until  their  arrival  in  Georgia, 
where  he  met  with  them  again,  neither  much  peace  of 
mind  nor  any  personal  prosperity  had  attended  him,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  providential  frown,  &  gentle  chastise¬ 
ment,  warning  him  against  acting  contrary  to  his  par¬ 
ents’  advice  in  future.  His  resolution  was  then  made  to 
that  effect,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  deviated 
during  their  life. 

Early  in  1788  he  began  to  teach  another  school  nearly 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  During  the  previous  years  of 
his  life  after  the  time  when  he  first  left  his  father’s 
house  to  live  abroad,  he  had  been  much  exposed  to  the 
company  of  thoughtless  young  men,  from  their  society 
he  had  not  derived  many  moral  advantages.  During  the 
first  six  months  which  he  spent  abroad,  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived  &  taught  had  no  regular  preaching  in 
it.  The  young  people  were  very  fond  of  meeting  once  in 
every  week  &  spending  the  long  evenings  in  dancing.  To 
these  entertainments  he  was  always  sure  of  an  invitation, 
because  he  was  the  Schoolmaster  (or  Domine,  as  they 
used  to  call  him.)  Altho’  he  was  not  15  years  old,  and 
not  large  for  that  age,  yet  he  was  subjected  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  considered  a  man;  to  which  neither  his 
years,  size  nor  conduct  entitled  him;  but  it  could  have 
arisen  only  from  the  want  of  discretion  of  those  around 
him,  &  the  circumstance  of  his  being  employed  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  man — an  occupation  which  required  much 
more  prudence  &  experience  than  any  lad  of  his  age 
could  have  possessed.  He  there  acquired  a  fondness  for 
that  amusement,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Georgia, 
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where  he  occasionally  indulged  in  it  nearly  two  years 
after  he  went  thither.  During  the  years  1787  &  1788, 
he  received  frequent  invitations  to  dancing  parties;  but 
ere  half  that  time  had  elapsed,  he  began  to  doubt  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  dancing  as  an  amusement;  and  often  when  a 
scene  of  the  kind  had  closed,  his  thoughts  &  reflections 
were  so  unpleasant,  that  he  would  resolve  in  his  mind, 
that  he  never  would  go  to  another  meeting  of  the  kind. 
So  earnest  was  he  on  this  subject  that  he  would  disclose 
his  sentiments  to  some  of  his  youthful  companions  &  tell 
them  that  they  need  never  ask  him  to  go  with  them 
again.  But,  alas!  human  nature  is  weak  indeed:  such 
he  found  it;  for  when  his  young  friends  would  call  on 
him  to  accompany  them  to  another,  he  found  the  power 
of  resistance  had  left  him  again.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  continued,  until  he  took  up  his  board  steadily  at  a 
certain  house.  He  then  began  to  review  the  Classical 
books  which  he  had  read  in  Latin  &  Greek;  particularly 
in  the  latter.  To  this  employment  he  chiefly  devoted  the 
early  part  of  the  Winter-nights.  The  name  of  the  man 
at  whose  house  he  was  then  boarding  was  George  Hall — 
an  elderly,  plain  man  who  observed  the  duty  of  family 
worship  regularly.  Not  long  after  he  began  to  reside  in 
this  civil  &  orderly  family,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  dancing  party  in  the  neighborhood;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  appointed,  he  entirely  forgot  the  in¬ 
vitation  &  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  giddy  dance, 
he  was  employed  in  pursuing  his  studies  at  his  lodging. 
During  the  next  day,  when  he  recollected  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  the  dancing  party  which  had  met  on  the 
evening  before,  &  reflected  that  he  had  not  been  there,  he 
felt  so  much  better  satisfied  with  himself  than  he  used 
to  feel  on  the  day  after  his  attendance  at  such  places, 
that  he  resolved  no  more  to  comply  with  invitations  to 
partake  of  such  amusement.  To  this  determination  he 
was  enabled  strictly  to  adhere  thro’  life. 
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During  the  year  1788,  a  considerable  attention  to  Re¬ 
ligion  was  excited  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist  &  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churches  in  that  part  of  Georgia  which  now  includes 
the  counties  of  Wilkes,  Greene,  Oglethorpe  &  Taliaferro. 
Several  distinguished  preachers  of  all  these  Churches 
preached  frequenly  in  the  neighborhood  around  the 
place  of  his  residence.  A  Presbyterian  Church  had  been 
organized  near  to  his  lodging  during  the  preceding  year 
on  the  North  Fork  of  Ogeechee  river  in  the  county  of 
Greene.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Thatcher,  of  Orange  Presby¬ 
tery,  North  Carolina,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Missionary, 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  organizing  the  Society 
in  1787,  &  continued  to  serve  it  as  a  stated  supply  for 
several  years.  By  frequent  personal  interviews  with 
him,  &  atteiidance  on  his  preaching  &  that  of  other 
preachers,  of  different  denominations,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  more  &  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  &  importance  of  obtaining  true  Religion. 
Most  of  his  leisure  hours  of  evenings  &  mornings  he  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  the  Scriptures  &  other  religious  books 
on  experimental  Religion.  His  attention  to  secret  prayer 
was  now  altogether  regular  morning  &  evening.  His 
serious  impressions  &  exercises  continued  until  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1789 ;  when  on  a  certain  fast  day, 
the  pean  of  Salvation,  he  believed,  was  suddenly  revealed 
to  the  view  of  his  mind  in  a  manner  so  clear  as  it  never 
had  been  before.  He  believed  that  God  was  as  willing 
to  save  him  as  he  himself  to  be  saved  thro’  Jesus  Christ. 
He  also  felt  a  willingness  to  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  Divine 
grace,  &  hoped  that  he  was  made  able  &  willing  to  em¬ 
brace,  receive  and  rest  upon  the  Savior  for  the  whole  of 
his  salvation  with  humble  gratitude  &  resignation. 

About  the  middle  of  April  following,  the  Ordinance 
of  the  Lord’s  supper  was  appointed  to  be  administered 
in  the  Church  of  Bethany  before  mentioned.  He  felt 
bound  by  duty  &  inclination  to  attach  himself  to  that 
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Society,  by  making  an  open  profession.  After  the  usual 
examination  &  other  steps  preparatory,  on  the  Commun¬ 
ion  morning,  he  felt  unusually  comfortable  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  duty  he  was  about  to  discharge  &  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  that  day  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy. 

The  Communion  sermon  was  preached  &  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  explained  .  The  Sacred  table  was  spread  &  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Communicants,  among  whom  Moses  Waddel 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time.  A  state  of  mind  ensued, 
which  he  never  afterwards  could  fully  describe.  Before 
his  approach,  he  had  expected  to  experience  the  evidences 
of  his  Savior’s  love  &  the  enrapturing  tokens  of  God’s 
favor  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  what  he  had  ever  felt 
before.  When  lo!  during  the  time  of  his  sitting  there, 
he  could  see  nothing  but  bread  &  wine;  &  felt  nothing 
but  an  awful,  &  comfortless  sense  of  his  unworthiness 
to  occupy  a  seat  at  that  holy  table. 

He  was  much  humbled  &  distressed  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  &  morning,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of 
his  mind.  On  Monday  after  the  Communion,  public  Wor¬ 
ship  was  still  continued  at  the  Church,  according  to  the 
good  &  useful  custom  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  When  he  went  to  Bethany  Church  in 
Greene  county,  to  which  he  then  belonged,  being  de¬ 
pressed  in  his  spirit  from  the  exercises  of  his  mind  on 
the  preceding  night,  he  was  introduced  by  an  elderly  pro¬ 
fessor  of  religion,  a  Presbyterian,  named  Robert  Cres- 
well,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  Communion  from 
Wilkes  county  25  or  30  miles.  Mr.  Creswell,  tho’  not  a 
preacher,  was  a  man  of  uncommonly  extensive  scriptural 
knowledge  &  experience.  Mr  Creswell  entered  upon  ex¬ 
perimental  religious  conversation  with  him,  freely,  before 
sermon  began;  which  was  so  gratifying  that  he  invited 
him  to  go  with  him  to  his  lodging  that  night.  They  spent 
the  evening  closely  in  conversation  on  religious  subjects 
of  a  practical  nature,  to  the  great  encouragement  &  sat- 
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isfaction  of  the  young  professor,  whose  views  were  much 
enlarged  &  enlightened  as  he  hoped  by  this  interview. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  month  (May) 
there  was  a  Communion  occasion  at  Smyrna  Church  in 
Wilkes  county  near  to  Mr  Creswell’s  residence.  In  com¬ 
pliance  both  with  his  own  inclination  &  the  invitation  of 
several  friends,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  attended 
it,  accompanied  by  some  other  professors  from  Greene 
CO.  While  there  he  saw  &  conversed  much  with  Mr  Cres- 
well  &  other  religious  Characters,  from  whose  society  & 
intercourse  he  derived  considerable  comfort.  While 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Capt.  Selden,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  polished  manners,  who  resided  in  Virginia, 
who  appeared  to  be  devoutly  pious,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  much  satisfaction  by  hearing  his  experience. 

On  his  return  he  pursued  his  occupation  in  the  school 
during  the  week  days,  &  attended  public  Worship  on  the 
Sabbath  when  there  was  preaching  in  the  neighborhood. 
As  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr  Thatcher  but 
twice  in  the  month,  &  the  Church  of  Bethany  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  preaching  during  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  preach¬ 
er  &  the  Church  Session  thought  it  desirable  &  proper 
that  the  congregation  should  assemble  at  the  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  vacant  Sabbaths  and  that  young  Mr  Wad- 
del  should  lead  in  social  worship  by  singing,  prayer  and 
reading  a  sermon  or  sermons  from  some  approved  ortho¬ 
dox  Divine.  As  he  had  been  frequently  asked  to  lead  in 
family  prayer  in  several  houses  &  even  in  public  before 
that  time,  the  members  of  the  Church  were  agreed  &  he 
consented  to  the  proposition,  which  was  accordingly  car¬ 
ried  into  operation  during  several  successive  Sabbaths. 

On  the  evening  of  a  certain  day  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manner,  as  he  was  returning  alone  to  his' 
lodging,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  serious  reflections  of  the 
following  nature.  “I  have  made  a  profession  of  Relig¬ 
ion — I  have  been  turning  my  attention  to  Religion  for  a 
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year  &  more  past — I  have  read  the  bible  &  other  good 
books  a  good  deal — My  outward  conduct  I  know  is  great¬ 
ly  altered — I  have  conducted  myself  in  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  &  orderly  manner  than  I  used  to  do— I  have  prayed 
regularly  in  secret  twice  a  day  &  sometimes  oftener — I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  acquaintances  in  these 
parts  do  generally  think  that  I  am  a  Christian.  But  do 
I  know  that  I  am  one?  that  I  have  been  bom  again  &  am 
a  child  of  God?  How  do  I  know  but  that  these  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  seen  me  today  in  the  Church  &  heard  me 
pray  &  sing  and  read,  may  yet  see  me  in  Hell,  and  up¬ 
braid  me  with  hypocrisy  for  this  day’s  work?  [”] 

These  thoughts  made  a  most  solemn  and  awful  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  and  excited  a  determination  that 
he  would  not  take  sleep  to  his  eyes  nor  slumber  to  his 
eye-lids  until  he  would  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  was 
a  Child  of  God  &  a  real  Christian. 

With  a  mind  most  deeply  impressed  with  this  series 
of  thoughts,  he  went  to  the  house  where  he  lodged. 
Though  he  had  taken  no  nourishment  from  the  time  of 
an  early  breakfast,  &  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  felt  little  or  no  appetite  for  natural  food ;  he  was  now 
indeed  hungering  earnestly  after  the  bread  of  life  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven.  He  retired  soon  to  a  little 
house  in  which  he  usually  lodged,  and  taking  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress,  which  he  had  often  perused,  he  began 
to  read  it  at  the  beginning ;  because,  as  he  had  not  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  assurance  that  he  was  born  again  &  a  child  of 
God,  he  thought  he  had  no  business  with  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  parts  of  that  book  which  treat  of  the  Character 
&  exercises  of  the  true  Christian.  He  had  a  restless 
night,  during  which  he  read  in  his  bible  &  Doddridge 
alternately  &  sometimes  prayed ;  until,  nature  being  over¬ 
come  at  a  late  hour  he  fell  asleep  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  &  unconsciously  left  the  candle  burning. 
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During  the  three  succeeding  days  &  nights,  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  his  mind  increased ;  and,  tho’  he  attended  his 
school,  he  was  very  often  constrained  to  go  out  alone  be¬ 
twixt  the  recitations  of  the  different  classes  of  his  pupils 
&  present  a  short  prayer  to  God  for  pardon  &  peace.  So 
deeply  was  his  mind  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  God,  his  guilt  &  unworthines,  that  he  sometimes 
considered  himself  undeserving  of  the  smallest  natural 
comfort,  &  when  passing  by  a  spring  when  returning  to 
his  lodging,  would  decline  to  drink,  tho’  laboring  under 
a  painful  thirst.  His  appetite  for  food  was  much  dimin¬ 
ished,  of  which  he  also  deemed  himself  unworthy,  &  took 
but  very  little. 

When  any  of  his  pupils  misbehaved  &  deserved  re¬ 
buke  or  correction,  he  could  not  feel  at  full  liberty  to  ad¬ 
minister  it;  because  his  thought  would  then  occur  to  his 
mind,  “If  God,  your  great  Master,  would  punish  you  for 
your  faults,  what  would  become  of  you?”  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  merely  to  shew  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience 
at  that  time.  Indeed  such  was  his  view  of  the  depravity 
of  his  whole  nature  at  that  period  &  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  summer  (1789)  that  he  considered  himself 
a  mere  compound  of  unbelief,  pride  &  hypocrisy,  altho’ 
he  was  a  great  part  of  his  time  daily  employed  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  other  religious  books,  &  in  secret  prayer. 

At  this  period,  his  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  and 
distracted  by  unbelieving  thoughts,  suggested,  no  doubt, 
by  Satan.  Often  would  the  question  occur  “How  do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  God?  that  the  Scriptures  are  true? 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  a  Hell,  or  a  Devil?  [”]  Such 
thoughts  &  temptations  haunted  his  mind  daily  for 
months;  yet,  they  never  prevailed  to  relax  his  diligence 
in  duty  or  prevent  his  regular  attendance  on  secret 
prayer. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  Sabbath  evening’s  exer¬ 
cises  mentioned  above,  in  the  Afternoon,  there  was  a 
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very  awful  thunderstorm,  during  which  the  lightning 
flashed  thro’  the  school-house  with  the  most  vivid  glare 
&  the  following  peals  of  thunder,  struck  all  the  pupils 
in  the  house  with  the  most  dreadful  terror.  None  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  felt  so  much  terrible  horror  as  their 
self-condemned  instructor  felt.  He,  still  deeply  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  he  was  prepared  to  die,  did  not  know  but 
that  the  next  flash  of  lightning  might  send  him  to  Hell. 
During  some  time  before  that,  his  mind  had  been  in  some 
measure  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
open  the  exercises  of  his  school  every  morning  and  close 
them  every  evening  with  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing. 
But,  like  too  many  young  heads  of  families,  he  had,  thro’ 
sinful  shame  &  the  fear  of  man,  still  neglected  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  storm  he  was  much  upbraided  by  his  conscience 
for  this  sinful  neglect;  Many  ejaculatory  prayers  did  he 
present  to  God  during  the  storm,  &  silent  resolutions  did 
he  form  that,  if  He  would  now  spare  his  life,  he  would 
decline  that  duty  no  longer.  God  did  spare  him;  the 
storm  ceased ;  the  sun  re-appeared ;  the  apparent  danger 
of  instant  death  was  withdrawn ;  and  tho’  tranquility  was 
far  from  being  restored  to  the  teacher’s  breast,  his  reso¬ 
lutions  were  broken ;  the  sinful  shame  &  fear  of  man  pre¬ 
vailed  &  triumphed  over  a  sense  of  duty  &  the  school  was, 
as  formerly,  dismissed  without  prayers !  It  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  this  circumstance  contributed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  agonies  of  his  mind  during  the  following  night 
&  morning.  He  felt  more  guilty  &  condemned  before 
God.  On  the  next  morning,  when  invited  by  his  landlady 
to  eat  breakfast,  he  partly  declined;  when  she,  having 
observed  a  sensible  change  in  his  countenance  &  deport¬ 
ment  for  a  few  days  past,  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  asked 
him.  What  was  the  matter  with  him?  He  then  frankly 
told  her  the  truth — “that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  never 
yet  been  born  again,  experienced  a  change  of  heart  or 
known  anything  of  true  experimental  Religion.’’  To  this 
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she  replied  with  much  solemn  surprise  in  her  countenance 
and  tone  of  voice  “If  this  be  the  case  with  you,  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  rest  of  us !  What  is  to  become  of  us?” 

This  saying  of  hers,  far  from  elevating  him  in  his  own 
opinion,  tended  greatly  to  humble  him;  because  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  confirm  his  belief  that  his  acquaintance  &  fel¬ 
low-professors  there,  generally  believed  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  while  he  did  not  believe  so  of  himself. 

He  went  to  his  school  on  that  day  with  a  heavy  heart, 
&  a  mind  exercised  much  as  during  the  days  immediately 
before.  In  the  afternoon,  a  thunder-storm  came  on,  more 
dreadful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
Every  time  the  lightning  flashed  he  awfully  apprehended 
that  the  next  discharge  of  the  Electric  fluid,  would  be 
the  messenger  to  conduct  his  soul  to  fiercer  flames.  His 
felt  entire  depravity,  with  his  actual  crimes  &  sins  of 
omission,  crowded  upon  his  memory  &  conscience,  with 
terror  which  he  never  could  describe.  Among  these  last, 
the  neglect  of  closing  &  opening  his  school  with  prayer 
last  evening  &  this  morning,  and  the  violation  of  the 
Resolutions  &  mental  promises  he  had  made  to  God  yes¬ 
terday,  pressed  his  conscience  with  a  load  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  felt  before. 

He  now  resolved  &  promised  to  his  Maker  again  that, 
if  he  would  preserve  his  life  thro’  the  present  alarming 
scene,  through  Divine  aid,  he  would  throw  aside  sinful 
shame  and  endeavor  to  do  his  duty  by  praying  with  his 
pupils  hereafter.  God  heard  him,  unworthy  as  he  was  & 
felt  himself  to  be.  His  life  was  spared,  and  the  storm 
subsided;  after  which,  in  spite  of  sinful  shame,  he  was 
enabled  to  say  to  his  lately  frightened  pupils  We  have 
been  preserved  this  evening  from  great  danger.  We 
ought  to  thank  God  for  his  kindness;  therefore  let  us 
pray.  Thus  was  the  school  dismissed  that  evening  with 
prayer ;  &  thus  did  he  continue  to  open  &  close  if  always 
afterwards  while  it  lasted  and  thus  did  he  continue  to 
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act  in  the  various  Seminaries  in  which  he  taught  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  deep  anxiety  which  he  felt  concerning  his  soul’s 
salvation,  had  taken  such  hold  upon  his  mind  that  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  intermit  the  duties  of  his 
school  for  a  few  days  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  discharge  his  duty,  as  a  teacher, 
to  his  pupils  &  patrons  with  all  the  fidelity  which  was 
due  while  his  mind  was  so  entirely  engrossed  with  an¬ 
other  subject,  which  appeared  to  deserve  &  demand  his 
first  attention  as  the  one  thing  needful.  The  other  rea¬ 
son  was.  That  he  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  advice  on 
the  subject  of  personal  &  experimental  religion  from 
some  truly  experienced  Christian,  on  whose  piety  & 
sound  judgment  he  could  confidently  rely.  In  order  to 
find  such  a  one,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  Church  or  neighborhood  where  he  resided. 
For,  altho’  he  did  not  with  David  say  or  think  that  “all 
men  were  Liars,’’  or  that  there  were  no  true  Children  of 
God  among  the  professors  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian  Churches  where  he  lived,  yet  he  thought 
his  case  a  peculiar  one,  which  required  sound  judgment 
&  experience  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  God’s  word,  as 
also  true  piety,  in  order  to  furnish  the  advice  which  he 
deeply  felt  that  he  greatly  needed. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  dismiss  his  school  until 
the  following  week,  &  went  next  day  about  20  miles  to 
visit  a  Mr.  George  Calhoun,  an  Elder,  who  lived  a  few 
miles  to  the  North  West  of  Washington,  Wilkes  county. 
Having  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramental  Occasions  at  Bethany  &  Smyrna,  from  convers¬ 
ing  with  him,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  devout  Christian, 
and,  though  a  poor,  laboring  man,  yet  mighty  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  &  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  Spirit. 
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He  reached  Mr.  C’s  plantation  about  dark,  &  met 
with  him  at  some  distance  from  his  house.  After  rec¬ 
ognizing  each  other  in  the  dark,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  immediately  disclosed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  visit;  to  which  the  following  reply,  after 
an  expression  of  some  surprise,  was  immediately  made, 
viz.  “You  amaze  me,  indeed;  for  such  was  my  opinion 
of  your  religious  knowledge  &  experience,  that  had  I  been 
in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  you  say  you  now  are,  I 
know  no  person  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  have  gone 
for  advice  sooner  than  to  yourself.”  This  answer  or 
declaration  of  Mr  Calhoun  served  only  to  humble  &  dis¬ 
tress  him  the  more.  It  grieved  him  to  think  &  discover 
that  so  many  had  a  belief  that  he  was  a  true  Christian, 
when  he  could  not  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  himself, 
or  think  that  he  was  any  thing  but  a  vile,  deceitful  Hypo¬ 
crite. 

Next  day  he  found  Mr  Creswell  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  returned  with  him  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s,  where  they 
both  lodged.  Each  of  these  two  experienced  followers  of 
Christ  gave  him  much  pious  counsel;  and  scarcely  any 
conversation  except  on  experimental  &  practical  Religion 
employed  their  time  till  a  late  hour. 

Next  morning  I  started  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart, 
yet  somewhat  calmer  mind  than  when  I  left  home.  Good 
Mr.  Creswell  walked  with  me  near  half  a  mile,  &  gave 
me  much  advice.  Among  other  counsels  I  remember  he 
advised  me  not  to  read  so  much,  or  so  intensely;  as  it 
might  &  probably  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  my 
health.  Indeed  it  had,  in  some  measure,  produced  that 
effect  already.  I  had  brought  Doddridge’s  Rise  &  Prog- 
res  in  my  pocket  from  home  with  me  to  read  occasionally 
as  I  rode  along  the  road.  I  afterwards  heard  that  a 
young  woman,  who  had  seen  the  book  in  my  pocket  when 
I  called  at  her  father’s  door  to  enquire  the  way  as  I 
went  down  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s,  reported  that  she  believed 
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I  was  deranged,  tho’  she  did  not  know  who  I  was.  Mr. 
Creswell  concluded  by  advising  me  to  “wait  patiently  on 
the  Lord,”  and  wait  his  time,  and  I  think  while  shaking 
hands,  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  “Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord  &  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established;  trust 
in  Him  &  He  will  bring  it  to  pass.” 

I  returned  home  &  resumed  my  business  of  teaching 
school,  &  was  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  with  more 
composure  of  mind,  but  had  no  confident  hope  of  my 
acceptance  with  God.  Nevertheless,  I  strictly  attended 
to  prayers  in  the  school  &  also  to  secret  prayer.  As  to 
praying  in  school  with  my  pupils,  which  I  had  been  so 
long  sinfully  &  shamefully  ashamed  to  introduce,  I  now 
found  no  difficulty  in  continuing  the  practice,  which  I 
have  invariably  pursued  since  that  time  during  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years,  which  I  spent  mostly  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  youth. 

As  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  then  taught 
&  resided  a  very  extensive  Mill-pond  which  overflowed 
much  land  on  which  a  large  quantity  of  timber  grew, 
the  decaying  timber  rendered  the  vicinity  exceedingly 
sickly.  The  bilious  fever  began  to  prevail  early  in  July 
in,  I  think,  almost  very  family  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  Mill  on  all  sides  of  the  Mill.  I  was  among  the  first 
who  were  attacked  by  the  fever;  which  compelled  me  to 
suspend  the  exercises  of  the  School,  &  I  did  not  resume 
them  until  the  month  of  November.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  neighborhood  were  taken  from  time  to  eter¬ 
nity  by  that  disease  during  that  Summer  &  Autumn.  The 
settlements  were  new,  physicians  scarce,  &  the  people 
having  emigrated  from  healthy  regions,  the  disease  was 
but  little  understood. 

I  retired  from  that  neighborhood  to  my  father’s,  who 
lived  at  a  few  miles  distance ;  I  had  three  or  four  attacks 
of  fever  during  the  remaining  months  of  that  Summer. 
The  exercises  of  my  mind  were  generally  gloomy,  & 
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sometimes  truly  awful.  Unable  to  work  in  my  father’s 
crop,  I  spent  my  time  in  secret  prayer  &  reading  the 
sacred  scriptures.  I  do  think  that  sometimes  I  retired 
to  the  silent  grove  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  a 
day  to  pray  to  God  for  pardon  &  grace;  &  when  I  rose 
from  my  knees,  I  felt  as  much  need  of  prayer  as  when 
I  had  left  the  house  for  retirement;  &  actually  have 
sometimes  gone  back  to  the  place  where  I  had  knelt  & 
renewed  the  same  exercise,  or  continued  it  for  some 
time. 

In  the  month  of  October,  I  was  early  &  violently 
attacked  by  the  Influenza,  which  was  the  first  time  that 
disease  ever  made  its  appearance  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  very  prevalent  &  severe;  &  I  think 
proved  fatal  to  many. 

On  the  15th  November  ensuing,  a  Communion  was 
appointed  in  Bethany  Church.  Mr.  Thatcher  preached 
the  Communion  sermon  to  a  large  Congregation  from 
Rom.  5:6.  In  that  discourse,  I  thought  I  obtained  a  more 
clear  &  comfortable  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  &  of 
the  Savior’s  love,  power  &  grace  than  I  had  ever  had 
before,  &  was  enabled,  as  I  hope,  to  approach  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  table  with  an  humble  tranquilizing  hope  which  I 
had  never  felt  before.  I  hoped  I  then  felt  at  peace  with 
God,  the  world  and  myself.  Such  a  sweet  serenity  of 
soul  I  think  I  had  not  before  known;  it  lasted  for  some 
length  of  time,  &  [I]  was  enabled,  as  I  trust,  to  indulge 
a  good  hope  thro’  grace,  that  I  had  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  From  that  time  I  began  to  have  my  mind  more 
exercised  about  acquiring  the  farther  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  I  conceived  necessary  to  prepare  me  for  the 
study  of  Theology,  in  order  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
I  then  resumed  the  business  of  instructing  the  same  Eng¬ 
lish  school  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  enable  me  to  enter 
some  College  to  the  North,  as  there  was  none  of  much 
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distinction  in  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia  at  that  early 
period. 

My  venerable  &  valued  friend,  the  late  Rev.  John 
Springer,  was  then  engaged,  as  he  had  been  for  many 
years,  in  teaching  a  very  respectable  Academy,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  (formerly  called  96)  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina.  With  a  confidence  in  his  piety  as  a  Xn,  & 
character  as  a  gentleman  &  a  scholar,  which  had  been 
inspired  into  all  the  churches  where  he  had  become 
known,  I  went  to  visit  him,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his 
advice  as  to  what  College  he  would  advise  me  to  join  in 
order  to  complete  my  literary  studies.  He  received  me 
in  the  most  friendly  &  affectionate  manner,  &  advised 
me  to  prepare  to  enter  the  College  of  Hampden  Sydney,  in 
Prince  Edward  County  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  This 
Institution  had  been  first  erected  in  177  [6]  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
D.  D.  afterwards  President  of  New  Jersey  College  for 
many  years.  On  his  retirement  from  Hamden  Sydney, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  who 
presided  over  the  Institution  with  much  credit  to  himself 
&  advantage  to  the  public  during  several  years  &  was 
afterwards  president  of  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
He  closed  his  life  of  zealous  usefulness  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Yellow  fever  in  1799. 

I  entered  this  College  on  3  January  1791,  after  having 
studied  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Senior  Class  during 
several  months  in  the  latter  half  of  1790,  after  my  ar¬ 
rival  in  Prince  Edward  in  September  before.  The  Rev. 
Drury  Lacy  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  (Ik)llege 
until  I  graduated  on  29  September.  A  number  of  useful 
public  characters  reed  their  education  here  before  & 
since  that  time  among  whom  were  numbered  the  late 
Gov.  W.  B.  Giles,  several  of  the  Venables  family.  Rev. 
Wm.  Hill,  D.  D.  who  resided  several  years  in  Winchester, 
Rev.  John  McKenny  Wilson,  D.  D.  of  North  Carolina; 
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Dr  James  Jones,  of  Dinwiddie,  repeatedly  a  member  of 
Congress;  Hon.  George  M.  Bibb,  who  has  filled  several 
useful,  public  &  honorable  Stations  in  the  service  & 
councils  of  his  country,  both  as  a  Judge  in  Kentucky  & 
as  a  Member  &  Senator  in  Congress  from  that  State. 
The  three  last  were  Class  mates  &  graduates  with  myself. 

On  1st  August  1791,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  met 
at  Upper  Concord  Church  in  Campbell  county  Virginia, 
where  I  attended  &  presented  myself  to  Presbytery  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  Gospel  Ministry — was  examined  on 
experimental  acquaintance  with  religion  &  other  sub¬ 
jects  usual  on  such  occasions.  Mr.  William  Calhoun  & 
Mr  Samuel  Brown  were  also  examined  with  me.  Our 
examinations  were  all  sustained;  we  were  all  admitted 
under  care  of  Presbytery,  which  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  28  October  follov/ing.  I  was  ordered  to  prepare  to 
exhibit  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  human  will  as 
my  first  trial,  &  a  Presbyterial  Exercise  on  Phil.  2:12.13 
if  I  could  find  it  practicable  before  the  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery.  These  appointments  were  made  nearly  two 
months  before  the  day  of  Commencement  in  the  College, 
viz.  29  Septr. 

The  Commencement  being  closed,  by  close  applica¬ 
tion,  during  the  Vacation  in  College  which  ensued,  I  was 
enabled  to  prepare  my  Essay  on  the  will,  but  could  not 
fulfil  the  other  part  of  the  appointment  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  was  presented,  read  &  approved  &  an  additional 
appointment  of  a  lecture  on  1  Pet.  4:1-7  to  be  prepared 
against  Presbytery  in  May  next. 

Taken  under  care  of  Hanover  Presbytery  Aug.  1 :1791 

Licensed  May  11:1792 

Dismissed  Oct.  6:1792 

Reed,  into  So.  Car.  Presby.  April  11:1793 
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Conditions  in  Savannah  During  the  War  of  1812. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Jackson  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  to  Mr.  David  Daggett  of  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Daggett  Papers,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Yale  University  Library.  Mr.  Dag¬ 
gett  was  born  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  December  31, 
1764.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut  from  May  24,  1813,  to 
March  3,  1819.  In  politics,  Mr.  Daggett  was  a  Federal¬ 
ist.  This  letter  is  of  interest  in  that  it  throws  light  upon 
economic  and  political  conditions  in  Savannah  during 
the  War  of  1812. 

W.  F.  GALPIN, 
University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


Savannah,  January  9,  1814 

“Dear  Sir; 

“The  Embargo  Law^  is  like  to  operate  very  severely 
on  us  in  this  quarter.  The  last  year  was  very  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  Cotton  Crops.  It  is  supposed  by  the  best 
judges,  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
usual  Cotton  Crops  made  in  the  Southern  States  the  last 
Season : — in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  Crops  suf¬ 
fered  from  exceptional  dry  weather,  which  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  continued  rains  for  nearly  two  months — after 
which  the  hurricanes  did  great  damage  to  the  Crops  on 
the  Sea-board.  To  the  foregoing  evils  may  be  added  an 
unusual  early  frost.  The  Rice  Crops’  were  tolerable,  and 
on  the  River  Savannah  very  fine: — no  part  however  of 
the  Rice  Crops  has  bern  disposed  of — and  the  Embaigo 
renders  it  totally  unsaleable.  To  add  to  our  misfortunes 
every  article  used  by  the  planters  is  extravagantly  high ; 
and  the  interruption  to  our  Courts  of  Justice,  has  in  a 
great  degree  destroyed  confidence  between  the  mrchant 
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and  planter.  Just  at  this  time,  the  old  odious  direct  tax 
laid  in  the  administration  of  John  Adams  is  now  col¬ 
lecting,  and  as  it  were  that  all  our  evils  came  upon  us  at 
once.2  The  new  direct  Tax  on  Carriages,  on  Licences, 
on  Stamps,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  is  prep’d  in  the  collection.* 
I  was  informed  that  in  Liberty  County  about  40  miles  to 
the  Southward  of  this.  Rice  has  been  offered  at  one  Dol¬ 
lar  pr.  hundred  in  payment  of  the  Tax.  We  look  to  our 
great  men  at  Washington,  and  ask  what  is  to  be  done? 
Some  of  us  say,  never  mind.  Free  Trade  and  Sailor 
Rights. 

“Should  you  have  leisure,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  drop  me  a  line  occasionally,  and  inform  me  at  what 
time  the  business  of  our  Georgia  Land  Claimants  is  like 
to  come  before  Congress.  I  expect  to  be  obliged  to  attend 
at  Washington  when  that  business  is  brought  up.  You 
will  do  me  a  great  kindness  by  as  early  information  on 
that  subject  as  possible.  As  a  good  republican,  I  cannot 
but  help  complaining  even  to  a  Senator,  that  I  do  not  like 
so  much  of  closed  Doors — so  much  secrecy.  We  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  right  to  know  more  of  what  our  servants  are 
doing  behind  the  Curtain.  With  very  great  regard,  I  am 
Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Honbie  David  Daggett  E.  JACKSON 
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Under  Four  Administrations.  By  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

(Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1922.  Pp.  xiv,  456.  $4.00.) 

This  book  of  recollections  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
straightforward  style.  This  fact  coupled  with  the  period 
of  time  covered  makes  it  an  interesting  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  past  half  century.  Oscar 
Straus’  father,  driven  from  Germany  after  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  revolution  of  1848  there,  came  to  America  and 
drifted  to  Georgia — first  to  Oglethorpe,  then  to  Talbot- 
ten,  and  later  to  Columbus.  In  1853,  he  brought  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Georgia  and  was  soon  prospering  as  a  merchant 
and  trader,  supplying  the  plantations  with  a  thousand 
things  which  they  wanted  but  did  not  produce.  Oscar 
grew  up  in  this  antebellum  atmosphere  and  remained  in 
the  state  until  1865,  when  the  family  moved  to  New  York 
City.  Here  he  entered  Columbia  University,  and  was 
graduated  in  1871.  He  was  trained  for  the  law,  but  soon 
took  a  wider  interest  in  affairs  with  an  eye  turned  toward 
the  reform  movement  that  was  beginning  to  get  some 
headway.  He  was  presently  drawn  into  politics  where 
he  attached  himself  to  Cleveland,  who  did  the  unusual 
thing  of  appointing  him,  a  Jew,  minister  to  Turkey.  He 
filled  this  position  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  own 
country  as  well  as  to  Turkey.  In  1896,  he  broke  away 
from  the  Democrats  on  the  money  question,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  second  appointment  to  the  Turkish  post  in 
1898.  Due  to  the  Mohammedan  situation  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  was  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  through  the  Sultan,  the  Caliph  of  all  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  a  truce  which  saved  the  Americans  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  establishing  their  authority  in  certain  ones  of  those 
islands.  With  the  passing  of  McKinley  and  the  rise  of 
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Roosevelt  to  the  presidency,  Straus  was  made  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  when  Taft  inherited  Roose¬ 
velt’s  mantel  he  found  Straus  thrown  in.  The  new  Pres¬ 
ident  took  care  of  him  by  appointing  him  ambassador  to 
Turkey  (the  post  had  now  been  raised  to  the  highest 
rank).  After  carrying  out  important  negotiations  and 
coming  into  contact  with  some  of  Knox’s  “Dollar  Diplo¬ 
macy,’’  Straus  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  America 
in  1910,  and  permission  was  given.  As  the  breach  devel¬ 
oped  and  widened  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt,  Straus 
found  himself  instinctively  going  with  the  latter.  In 
1912,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Progressives  governor  of 
New  York  and  was  defeated.  He  was  from  his  first  con¬ 
tact  with  Roosevelt  throughout  the  life  of  this  magnetic 
leader  a  devoted  and  constant  friend  and  follower. 

Straus  was  always  interested  in  international  peace. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague  in  1902  and  was  successively  re¬ 
appointed  by  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson.  He  was  an 
active  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  still  is; 
and  while  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  being  made,  he 
was  in  Paris  working  for  the  League.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association 
and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Jews  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  a  letter  to  him  in  1904  that 
Roosevelt  said  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  Jewish  presidents  and  Catholic  too. 

This  book  is  for  the  most  part  well  organized  in  its 
contents,  and  is  well  executed  by  the  publishers.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  but 
it  does  throw  light  on  many  men  and  events  of  the  period. 

E.  M.  C. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Northwest  States.  By  John 
D.  Hicks.  (Lincoln,  Nebraska:  The  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  1923.  Pp.  162.)  [University  Studies,  vol. 
XXIII,  nos.  1-2,  January-April,  1923.] 
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Professor  Hicks  has  here  made  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  a  subject  forbidding  enough  to  surely  scare 
away  the  average  reader.  His  style  is  easy  and  flowing, 
and  he  has  handled  the  subject-matter  in  a  logical  and 
uninvolved  fashion. 

The  states  treated  are  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  The  terri¬ 
torial  development  of  these  regions  is  tersely  and  clear¬ 
ly  set  forth,  and  their  discontent  with  the  territorial 
status  is  noted.  The  territorial  form  of  government  as  it 
was  actually  applied  in  these  regions  was  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  injustice  to  the  people,  and  it  set 
them  to  clamoring  for  statehood;  but  due  to  the 
rivalries  between  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par¬ 
ties,  the  day  of  deliverance  was  long  put  off.  As 
some  of  the  new  states  would  be  Democratic  and 
some  Republican  the  question  was  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  party  fortunes  more  than  from  an  eye  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Finally  in  1889,  the  so-called 
Omnibus  Bill  was  passed,  which  provided  for  only  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Washington.  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  refusing  to  be  ignored,  also  went  ahead  uninvited 
and  framed  themselves  constitutions.  The  Democrats 
wanted  also  New  Mexico  included,  as  they  expected  to 
control  it ;  but  this  territory  was  left  out  and  was  long  to 
be  denied  statehood. 

Taking  up  the  various  subjects  that  entered  into  the 
making  of  these  constitutions,  the  author  shows  how  each 
state  convention  dealt  with  them.  He  finds  no  startling 
departures  from  the  staid  ways  of  the  older  states — in 
fact  the  surprise  is  that  there  was  not  a  greater  boldness 
shown.  Yet  these  new  communities,  made  up  of  people 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  and  confronted  with  con¬ 
ditions  different  from  those  of  the  older  states,  did  show 
some  independent  thought  and  initiative.  Education  was 
well  taken  care  of  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  making  gifts  of  its  public  lands  to  these 
new  states.  Railroads  were  looked  upon  with  consider¬ 
able  distrust  (despite  the  absolute  necessity  of  them  for 
this  new  region)  due  to  the  unsavory  reputation  these 
“grasping  corporations”  had  already  built  up.  Labor 
and  social  legislation  also  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Child  labor  came  in  for  discussion  but  was  little 
limited,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  was  largely  aca¬ 
demic  as  long  as  the  West  had  no  factories.  Woman 
suffrage  was  debated  in  all  the  conventions  and  adopted 
by  Wyoming,  where  it  had  already  been  in  use  in  the 
territorial  stage.  The  right  to  tax  and  to  incur  debts 
was  generally  limited.  The  Omnibus  States  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1889,  and  Wyoming  and  Idaho  were  allowed 
to  come  into  the  Union  the  following  year. 

Professor  Hicks  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
in  an  admirable  manner.  This  work  is  fully  documented, 
showing  that  scarcely  a  source  has  been  left  unexplored. 
A  few  printer’s  mistakes  have  been  noted,  as  the  omission 
of  the  “s”  from  Constitution  on  the  cover  title,  and 
“plain”  for  “plan”  on  page  41.  A  full  bibliography  is 
appended;  but  one  is  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  in¬ 
dex,  which  could  be  made  to  be  of  considerable  service  in 
a  work  of  this  sort. 

E.  M.  C. 

David  Wilmot,  Free-Soiler.  By  Charles  Buxton  Go¬ 
ing.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1924. 
Pp.  XX,  787.  $6.00.) 

This  book  is  not  a  straightforward  and  concise  biog¬ 
raphy;  instead,  due  to  the  many  letters,  speeches,  and 
other  quotations,  it  moves  rather  slowly  and  at  times 
comes  near  being  tedious.  It  gives  for  the  first  time  an 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  David  Wilmot,  who  has 
escaped  oblivion  with  most  people  almost  entirely  on 
account  of  the  famous  proviso  which  bears  his  name. 
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Mr.  Going  here  rescues  Wilmot  from  the  restricted  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  simply  the  author  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
separates  him  from  a  mere  historical  incident,  and  gives 
him  flesh  and  blood. 

Wilmot  was  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat  and  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1844.  His 
first  introduction  to  the  country  was  through  his  well- 
known  proviso,  which  was  attached  to  the  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  $2,000,000  asked  for  by  President  Polk  in  1846,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  with  Mexico.  The  im¬ 
port  of  the  proviso  was  that  if  any  territory  should  be 
secured  from  Mexico  through  a  treaty  negotiated 
through  the  aid  of  this  money,  “neither  slavery  nor  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said 
territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first 
be  duly  convicted.”  A  clamorous  debate  immediately 
followed,  which  ended  in  the  passage  of  the  proviso.  It 
was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  due  to  a  discrepancy 
between  the  clocks  of  the  two  houses,  the  Senate  was 
unable  to  take  a  vote  before  the  session  automatically 
ended.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  had  it  come  to 
a  vote  it  would  have  been  carried. 

Mr.  Going  points  out  that  the  wording  of  the  proviso 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  was  adopted  almost  twenty  years  later.  A  dis¬ 
pute  subsequently  arose  as  to  who  was  the  actual  author 
of  the  phraseology  of  this  proviso.  Mr.  Going,  after 
pointing  out  that  in  its  essentials  it  was  almost  identical 
with  a  clause  from  Jefferson’s  Ordinance  of  1784,  goes 
at  considerable  length  to  show  that  Wilmot,  and  no  other, 
framed  the  proviso  which  was  introduced  in  1846.  This 
proviso  was  in  reality  the  germ  that  produced  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  1854.  It  crystalized  out  the  doctrine 
of  non-extension  of  slavery  and  became  the  rallying  point 
for  free-soileres  from  that  day  until  the  Republican 
Party  embodied  the  principle.  For  five  years  this  trou- 
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blesome  proviso  came  up  to  divide  and  distract  Congress, 
and  tear  apart  and  embitter  the  sections.  It  found  its 
way  into  every  debate  regardless  of  what  the  origin  was ; 
it  was  passed  many  times  by  the  House  but  never  by  the 
Senate.  Lincoln  later  boasted  of  having  voted  for  it 
more  than  forty  times  and  declared  he  would  have  voted 
for  it  as  many  more  times  had  the  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

In  1848,  Wilmot  supported  Van  Buren  on  the  Free- 
Soil  ticket,  and  thereby  weakened  himself  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  Due  to  factional  troubles  in  his  district  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  fight  for  the  nomination  in  1850,  and 
Galusha  A.  Grow  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Wilmot  was 
now  selected  for  a  state  judgeship  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party,  Wilmot 
nursed  it  to  strength  in  Pennsylvania,  writing  the  na¬ 
tional  platform  in  1856,  and  serving  as  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1860.  He  was  an  orig¬ 
inal  Lincoln  man,  and  it  was  rumored  after  Lincoln’s 
election  that  he  was  to  have  a  cabinet  position.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  in  the  Senate.  In  his  first  attempt  to  reach 
it  he  was  defeated,  but  on  Cameron’s  elevation  to  the 
War  Department,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  chose  him 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  By  1863,  when  his  term 
had  ended,  events  had  so  shaped  themselves  that  the 
Democrats  controlled  Pennsylvania,  and  so  Lincoln  took 
care  of  him  by  appointing  him  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
which  had  just  been  reorganized.  Wilmot  died  in  1868 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

Mr.  Going  in  preparing  this  biography  has  expended 
a  tremendous  amount  of  labor  in  tracing  down  every 
scrap  of  information  concerning  his  subject.  He  has  ap¬ 
parently  swept  the  field  clean,  and  has  come  very  near 
including  all  his  findings  in  this  work.  Wilmot’s  papers 
have  disappeared,  and  so  it  has  been  a  case  of  including 
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everything  obtainable  instead  of  going  through  a  mass 
of  correspondence  and  making  selections.  It  is  due  to 
this  method  of  procedure  that  the  book  moves  slowly  and 
at  times  seems  too  much  encumbered  with  the  load.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  the  proviso  was  before  the  House, 
the  work  is  almost  a  history  of  Congress,  so  sedulously 
has  Mr.  Going  combed  the  Congressional  Globe.  But 
withal  the  author  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  and 
he  has  shown  high  ability  in  untangling  some  of  the 
controverted  points.  E.  M.  C. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  James  M. 
Beck.  (New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1924. 
Pp.  352.  $3.00.) 

This  book  was  written  not  so  much  to  simply  give  an 
account  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  as  to  present  the  subject  to  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  a  moral  and  teaching  a  lesson.  The 
germ  of  this  book  appeared  in  a  series  of  lectures  the 
author  delivered  in  England,  which  were  later  published 
and  widely  read.  The  lectures  have  been  reworked  and 
much  material  added,  and  this  book  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Beck  goes  into  the  turmoil  which  preceded  the 
making  of  the  Constitution  and  which  forced  the  people 
into  some  line  of  action.  Then,  without  particular  regard 
to  chronology  or  sequence  he  describes  the  outstanding 
scenes  and  difficulties  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
He  gives  one  chapter  to  a  description  of  Fitch’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  steamboat  on  the  Delaware — the  best  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  relevancy  of  it  being  that  it  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  He  shows 
a  familiarity  with  the  work  of  Charles  A.  Beard  by  not¬ 
ing  frequently  the  economic  situation  back  of  the  making 
of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  of  its  adoption.  He  holds 
that  the  work  and  influence  of  Hamilton  at  this  time  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  adulatory  biographers.  In 
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Mr.  Beck’s  opinion  the  greatest  failure  of  the  Convention 
was  the  method  it  devised  for  the  election  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  last  third  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  the  author  had  in  mind  in  writing  the  book,  namely : 
to  give  the  present  generation  a  lecture  on  its  short¬ 
comings  and  to  commend  to  it  anew  the  majestic  and 
immortal  principles  of  the  Constitution.  He  believes  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  world  have  come  upon  hard 
times,  and  the  outlook  is  not  bright.  He  says  (page  273) , 
“No  student  of  our  institutions  can  question  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  in  graver  danger  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  America.’’  The  reason  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  degenerations  of  the  times.  The  material, 
today,  has  overcome  the  spiritual ;  the  soul  is  being  shriv¬ 
eled.  Fewer  worth-while  books  are  being  read;  sensa¬ 
tionalism  bred  by  the  present  stamp  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  is  the  cause.  Murder  and  other  crimes  are 
commonplace;  the  automobile  and  the  automatic  pistol 
are  largely  responsible.  People  are  becoming  standard¬ 
ized  and  systematized;  individuality  is  being  crushed. 
In  the  days  of  the  Constitutional  Fathers  there  were 
giants.  Who  today  can  compare  with  a  Washington, 
a  Madison,  a  Hamilton,  a  Jefferson?  Furthermore,  re¬ 
spect  for  authority  is  fast  fading  away.  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  country  when  violators  of  the  prohibition 
law  are  making  annually  $300,000,000?  There  is  not 
only  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of  organized  society 
as  expressed  in  laws,  but  people  are  throwing  off  the  re¬ 
straints  of  society  along  every  other  line.  In  truth,  the 
old  times  were  the  best  times.  The  i)eople  have  lost  their 
vision.  “When  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish ;  but 
he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he.’’  The  Constitution 
will  give  that  vision;  let  it  be  written  upon  the  hearts 
of  all.  E.  M.  C. 
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